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HOW COLD ITIS- 
OUTSIbG Remeiaees. 





with this new 1948 MODEL 
EASY-TO-SEE Thermometer 


316” glass dial attaches anywhere on out- 
side windowpanes — always visible. You 


look right through it. Big numbers, easy to 
read even 10 ft. away. Precision made, im- 
proved 1948 model — 
proof and guaranteed. 
Boxed 


reliable, weather- 


$450 
Order several for clever gifts 


GARDEN 
ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR 

by 
Helen 


vonPelt 
Wilson 







Engagement 
calendar, 
with 60 new 
pictures of notable American gardens, cov- 
ers 13 months to Feb. 1949. Appropriate 
quotation for each week. This personal rec- 
ord of appointments and reminder notes, 
makes a perfect remembrance gift. $400 
Spiral binding, gift boxed... .. 1 
Every Gardener 
Wants a 


ROW MARKER 


Neatest trick of the sea. 
son for any gardening 
friend! Makes straight 
vegetable rows quickly 
with no fuss. Just the 
thing for edging borders. 
lawns, and walks. Always 
ready, always tidy. Rug- 
gedly made, in green 
finish, with winding reel 


and 50 ft. of $465 


strong line 





RELIABLE 





SINCE 


13-PIECE 
ALUMINUM 
SERVING SET 


A matched service of satin- 
finish aluminum, beautifully 
embossed with sporty scenes 
of flying wild ducks. Stain 
and tarnish proof, comes out 
of suds with its original gleam. 
Set consists of eight 3%” 
, coasters; four 6” x 4” canape 
trays; and a large 9” x 1414” serving tray sized to fit either 
the eight coasters or the four individual trays. All $295 
13 pieces, specially priced, only. ................ 3 
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BIRD'S 
FILLING STATION 





Breck’s finest-ever big 
automatic hanging 
feeder. 12” x 10” x 10”. 
Glass enclosed, holds 
over 4 lbs. seed when 
filled. 4-point suspension 
reduces tipping, saves 
seed. Two suet cake 
racks. Rustic brown. 
Easy to refill. Attracts 
the favorite wild $395 
RS RR ts 
Same feeder — but includ- 
ing 5 lbs. best mixed seed 
and two different suet 
cakes,—ready-to- 

$5.95 
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LUCKY 
HORSESHOE 
BOOT 
SCRAPER 






Scrapes mud off your 
shoes, brushes off side 
dirt, brings you good luck — all 
in one easy operation! Sturdily 

made of two genuine horseshoes w: ona 

metal scraper-frame, with two hard Sas 
brushes. A “must” for homes with active gardeners $5 95 


or young “mud-hounds”. 
ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


1818 





COMMUNITY 
DINER 


With Perches 


Favorite aerial picnic ground 
for all birds, both clinging and 
perching. 16 in. long, hangs 
anyw . 4 sides cramm 

with 12 paper-cupped Tidbits. 
Boxed with 24 extra Chickadee 


Tidbits for quick, 

clean refilling. ...... $950 
Box of 24 assorted Seed- 
and- Suet and Pressed Pea- 
nut-and-Suet Chickadee 






SII 2 5 a5 <cnccorns 
SUNSHINE 
PLANT SHELF 
Doubles window garden capacity, or displays 


prize miniatures! Ivory enameled all-metal shelv- 
ing 4” deep adjusts telescopically from 24” to 40’. 
At center lock level, it slides into place without 
at window-sill, or other heights, it hooks 
into the side plates provided. No interference 


$995 


screws; 


with curtains. Most effective in pairs. 





FREE CATALOG 
OF 200 GIFTS! 


Inspiration for gift 
hunters. Mostly under 
$3. Unique home and 
garden gifts — guar- 
anteed and post- 
paid. Write today. 











373 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897. Additional 
entry at Concord, N. H. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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serack, etc. Complete instructions. Sturdy 








Jr. Professional Model 


Shows proper amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash for any soil. Whether lime is needed (pH) 
and how much for flowers, vegetables, etc. (125 on 
charts). Blue Leathertex case with complete testing 
equipment — test tubes, corks, analysis gauges, built-in 


test tube rack, pure tin stirring rod, full 
instructions — solutions for 50 tests. $4.75 
Money-back guarantee. Only........... 


HORTICULTURAL MODEL 


Gives you a great quantity of soil-testing 
material for the money. Makes same tests 
as Jr. Professional Model, but has 4 times 
more soil testing solutions, more test 
tubes, also funnels, filter paper, test tube 


ee ae 





wooden chest a a ov Money- 
back guarantee. It’s a rea 
bargain at only....... oe $] 9.50 


DeLuxe Professional Model 


Our finest kit — exactly the same as 
we furnish government departments, 
agricultural colleges, etc. Makes same 
tests as Horticultural Model, but has 
3 times more soil testing solutions, 
larger test tubes, test tube rack, etc. 
Complete instructions. Sturdy wooden 
chest. Money-back guarantee. It’s a 


sound investment in gar- 
dening successat...... $2 2 50 







































If you’d like . . . we'll send Sudbury Soil 
Test Kits prepaid direct to your friends. Just 
enclose remittance and their names and ad- 
dresses — indicating which kit you wish sent 
to each. We'll also include with each gift, an 
appropriate Christmas card bearing your 
name. No extra charge for this service. 


Send one to every gardener 
on your Christmas list. 
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Gill Others! 


H®=* the gift that every gardener appreciates most 
. . . it will mean more than the finest plants, tools or 
anything else for the garden. With the Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit, everything he grows will do better than ever before. 
It’s the happy answer for several names on your Christ- 
mas shopping list . . . a gift admired on Christmas Day 

. a lifetime companion to all fortunate enough to 
receive one. 


Amazing SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KITS 


Assure Better Gardens 
for Years to Come! 


These famous Sudbury Kits show the way to successful 
gardening. They quickly tell just what every soil needs 
to grow finer flowers and vegetables, healthier shrubs and 
trees, more luxuriant lawns. Your friends will use them 
year in and year out, and thank you again and again. 


Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 


In 10 minutes, even veteran gardeners learn more about their soil 
than in a lifetime of gardening. A Sudbury Soil Test Kit shows how 
much nitrogen, phosphorus and potash to use —- whether lime is 
needed and how much. It’s first aid to amateurs . . . the fancier’s 
guide to prize-winning blooms. 


Easy to Use—an Interesting Hobby 


(No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed) 


Simple, easy-to-understand directions in every Kit. Soil testing the 
Sudbury way is a fascinating hobby —rich in garden rewards. 
Don’t delay — order your Kits right away — avoid the holiday 
rush! They'll come to you by return mail, C.0.D. plus postage 
or send money and we'll pay postage. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
World’s Largest Makers of Soil Testing Equipment 


OVER 100,000 KITS NOW IN USE 
Dealers write Box 364, South Sudbury, Mass., for special offer 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Supspury LaBoraTory, Box 364, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits marked below: 


_ tte .Jr. Professional Models @ $4.75 
.Horticultural Models @ $12.50 
. .deLuxe Professional Models @ $22.50. 








$ Send C.0.D 
y postage plus postage 


Enclos 
and you’ 


Name. 


8 St. or R. D... 






5 OR. s.0<- 


; “* onl . State 
fae eae aeae ae aanaanaaaa 
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Greenhouse peg is our Solar “14’’, a 3-bench greenhouse you can build for very 
ittle. It’s good-looking, yet free from frills which would add 
to the cost but not the yield. 


Wuat A Fine Girt for your husband... a green- 
house where he could enjoy gardening 12 months of 
the year instead of 6. Growing conditions are ideal. 
Everything converiently arranged to grow anything 
you choose from violets to orchids. Carefree auto- 
matic heat and ventilation available. Write for 


Catalog. 
Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C 


Irvington, New York Des Plaines, Illinois 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
























Efficient Dormant Spray Eradicates Scale Insects 
Possesses remarkable ovicidal properties plus penetrat- 
ing effectiveness ... completely and safely destroys 
™@ insects in all stages of growth, including eggs, larvae, 
| and adults of insects that winter-over on shrubs, vines, 
i evergreens, fruit and shade trees. Emulsifies readily, 
covers freely — does a safe, reliable, economical job 
. . . long acclaimed by gardeners, orchardists, nursery- 
men ee park superintendents. 
A product of Doggétt-Pfeil, manufacturers of Spra-Tox, Dapspray, 
Spring food, Weedout and America’s finest and most complete line of 
agricultural and horticultural chemicals. 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY = sfeincrieto 














For Sale... 
HOME AND BUSINESS 


Beautiful home and grounds with fine display 
gardens; evergreens, detke and hardy plants. 
25,000 Darwin tulips now planted and a large stock 
of new and tested varieties of dahlias and gladiolus 
bulbs. Four modern greenhouses, flower shop, 
Frigidaire walk-in refrigerator, storage building with 
bulb cellar and garage. An excellent opportunity for 
anyone wishing a splendid retail, wholesale, and land- 
scape business. Located 18 miles south of Boston. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. For appointment 
write Box F, HorticuLTuRE. 
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READERS 4 Suestions Answered 











Are sequoias hardy in the Northeast? 

Usually they are top hardy in most sections but need a heavy 
mulch to prevent injury to the roots. 

y A 5 

What can I do with my tulip and hyacinth bulbs? I want to plant 
them out of doors but may not be able to for several weeks more. 

While it is not recommended, tulips in particular have been 
planted as late as New Years Day and made a reasonably good 
showing. Mulch the area with a heavy layer of evergreen boughs 
or several inches of manure after planting to delay the freezing of 
the soil and enable the roots to start. The only other alternative 
is to plant the bulbs in pots and set them out when possible later. 

y y y 

My Fall crocuses and sternbergias finished blooming not long ago. 
What should I do with them now? 

Leave them alone. If you wish, you may apply a light mulch 
for the Winter but a heavy one applied too early will attract 
rodents. If the Spring rake in a little complete fertilizer around 
the plants. 

y y Y 

Is it too late to divide my lupines now? I live in Indiana. 

Lupines do not take kindly to division at any time. They are 
best started from seed sown as soon as ripe or in early Spring. To 
hasten germination make a small cut in the outer seed coat with 
a sharp knife. 

Peg 

How does one go about growing pines and other evergreens from 
seed at home? 

Seed may be purchased but if home gathered look for cones 
that are beginning to open near their tips. Some require heating 
to release the seeds. Store the latter in a cool, dry place until 
Spring. Then sow in a sandy loam and protect from birds and 
rodents. Water carefully while the seedlings are small. Transplant 
when large enough, doing so before the new growth starts in the 
Spring. 

7 y 7 

Is sodium chlorate still considered effective in eradicating poison 
toy? 

It is still very effective but is dangerous to use because of the 
fire hazard. For this reason many dealers refuse to carry it. 

+ y y 

What kind of soil is best for Japanese stewartias? 

They like a deep, rich, moderately moist soil which is reason- 
ably porous and provides good drainage. In the northern part of 
its range give it a sheltered location. 

7 7 y 

What is the proper way to handle a sweet potato in order to use it 
as a hanging house plant? 

Scrape off a little of the skin at the base of the tuber and place 
the latter on a moist sponge. If kept in a warm light place, shoots 
should start in two or three weeks. Sweet potatoes can also be 
handled very satisfactorily if embedded halfway in moist sand. 

7 7 xy 

Is it safe to move climbing roses, hydrangeas, forsythias and bridal 
wreath spireas in late November? 

Under ordinary conditions it is possible to move these plants in 
late November, if they are thoroughly dormant, are dug care- 
fully and without injury to the root systems, are replanted 
promptly and the roots not allowed to dry while they are out of 
the ground. A mulch thrown over the soil after planting delays 
the freezing of the soil. 

7 5 7 

Can you tell me why the leaves on my Euphorbia splendens are 
turning yellow and dropping? 

While it is not possible to tell for certain just what is the 
trouble without seeing the plant, it is likely that it is getting too 
much water. Also, it might be well to make sure that the plant 
has sufficient drainage material in the pot and is getting enough 
sunlight. 
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KEEP your lawn clean. Fallen leaves are a nuisance to keep 
swept up. You may work for hours and have everything spic 
and span. Then a gust of wind may carpet your grass with 
leaves from the yard next door. So, it is all to do over again, 
and again. Of course, a few leaves do no harm — and they 
may blow along to the next yard in time. However, if leaves 
do mat down in“your grass, they may cause bare spots next 
Spring. 

HOUSE PLANTS are usually spoiled more by kindness than neg- 
lect. In particular, most of us water them much too often. 
No rules can be given because homes vary greatly in tempera- 
ture and humidity. Types of pots make a difference, too. The 
glazed or painted pots require less water than do the common 
red clay ones. Also, the condition of the plants make a big dif- 
ference. Plants that are resting need little water. Those in vigor- 
ous growth need much. Also, the type of plant makes the great- 
est difference of all. The answer to watering can only be: know 
your plants and govern the watering by the way they behave. 

WATER evergreens thoroughly now before the freeze-up comes. 
Get the water down around the roots in abundance. This 
applies to plants which are under the eaves of houses — 
where the poor things never get enough to drink, anyhow. A 
deep muich will help if applied after this soaking. Spread 
wind screens if your shrubs and trees are exposed to drying 
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winds. Lack of water harms evergreens much more than 
cold does. 


CAUTION. Now that shrubs are bare some gardeners like to get 


busy on a warm afternoon with the pruning shears. It is an ex- 
cellent time to cut away dead and injured branches — and 
such things as branches that may be rubbing together or are 
objectionable for one reason or other. You can shape shrubs 
that bear bloom on new wood next year, too, but never cut 
good wood from shrubs that flower in the Spring. This means 
such things as forsythia, lilac, Japanese quince — you know, 
the things that flower in April and May and early June. You 
are just robbing yourself of beauty if you do, for the next 
Spring’s flower buds are already formed. 


WINTER covering is not yet in order. Wait until the ground 


really freezes. The idea is to keep plants cold — not warm. 
It is the sun and warmth of February and March that does 
damage, not the cold of December and January. 


SHOULD you plan to use potting soil during the Winter or to 


start seeds indoors in February and March, remember good 
soil is hard to find during the Winter. Steal a march on the 
season by preparing a quantity of soil now. Store it anywhere 
but keep it dry. You may save time now by mixing the garden 
loam you dig with appropriate parts of sand and humus. 
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A "ER the leaves have fallen and as the coming 
cold rears tremendous domes of white and 
tarnished silver cloud high in the bright blue of 
the sky, mankind busies himself with the im- 
memorial routine of turning over the soil so that 
it may be ready for planting when once again the 
sun rides high. Weary though such labor is, com- 
monplace drudgery as it may seem, essentially 
it is the most important of tasks — for if we are 
to eat, we must work with the dirt beneath our 
feet. Probably there has never been in all our 
human history such a need for bread. With half 


a 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


While Empires Rise and Fall 


creation in ruins, with our difficulties far from 
being adjusted, it is to the soil of our America 
that much of this world looks for the support 
necessary to keep body and soul together. This 
coming year may prove the most critical of all. 
The front line of the struggle will cross every one 
of our farms certainly and, just as in the shooting 
years, the secondary struggle will be in our back 
yards. A few years ago, we called amateur food 
production units Victory Gardens. In 1948, it is 
proposed to name them Freedom Gardens to ex- 
press the fact that food now means freedom later. 
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keep Peace With Your Soil 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 


Virginia Truck Experiment Station 


IHE chemical and physical condition of the soil in your gar- 

den will determine the type of root system that your plants 
will make and the type of root system will determine what flowers 
and fruit you will get from the tops. If we could view the roots in 
the ground as well as we can the tops, we would have an answer 
to why we have the kinds of plants that we do. Few of us are sat- 
isfied with our plants. We want show specimens. Our soils vary 
widely but we can all grow good plants if we pay attention to 
details. 


There are many things that can affect our plants but, if the soil is 
not right, we have two strikes against us before we start. Few of 
us appreciate the importance of the condition of the soi]. Our na- 
tional health depends upon the condition of our soil. Directly or 
indirectly our food comes from plants. If we would approach a 
“Utopia” we must be kind to our soil. Our soil will make a return 
exactly in proportion to the way we treat it. 


The chemical condition of the soil involves the minerals or 
salts which it contains. The kind and amount of salts that are in 
the soil will determine how well a plant will grow. If we have an un- 
balanced condition of the salts in the soil, it may be too acid or 
too alkaline — or we may have too much or too little of a needed 
nutrient. Plants require a balanced diet and if any one of a large 
number of salts happens to be present in too small or too large 
an amount the plant immediately becomes sick. Most of these 
salts are released in the soil from complex minerals through 
weathering processes. How much becomes available depends on 
how the soil is handled. In the eastern part of the United States 
most of our soils need additional plant food. Areas in the West 
have enough plant food materials in them for years to come. These 
naturally occurring plant foods come from scattered minerals. 
There are also deposits of salts in the earth’s crust which man 
has learned to use. These we apply to the soil as mineral fertilizer. 


Whether or not you object to the use of fertilizer for growing 
plants, it is well to remember that the beginning of plant life in 
the dawn of evolution was from the mineral and not from the 
organic. The organic form which is made from gases by means of 
sun energy came later. Even though we appreciate the value and 
importance of organic materials in the soil, we must recognize 
the fact that we can grow plants satisfactorily without organic 
materials in the soil. If we think about this a little farther, we 
must recognize the fact that our national health depends as much 
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or more upon the mineral elements in the soil as the organic ma- 
terials. Yet, we do like to have some organic material in the soil 
because it helps to make our soil “fool proof.”’ 


The chemicals in the soil are determined by laboratory pro- 
cedures. However, since the chemical content of the soil does seem 
to be associated with its physical condition we have certain 
homely practices which can tell us much about our soil. In other 
words, we should get acquainted with our soil and regard it with 
as much affection as we would a rose in full bloom. 


A good garden soil should be well drained. A good gardener likes 
to run soil through his hands. It is a natural instinct from child- 
hood’s “‘mud pie” days. You can tell much about a soil by feeling 
it. It should be smooth and not gritty. I am referring now to the 
fine material which takes up the space between the sand and 
gravel. It should not bake hard. Any soil that bakes so hard that 
it cannot be crushed easily between the fingers has a poor chem- 
ical balance. It probably needs calcium (lime). The odor of the 
soil when moist will tell you much about its condition. It should 
have a wholesome odor. As some people say, it should smell good 
enough to eat. Any sign of an offensive odor means trouble for 
your plants. It should be porous so that water soaks in quickly. 
Water should not stand upon the surface and it should not be 
slippery when wet. If it has any of these faults, you have been at 
fault and you are not at “peace” with your soil. 


You probably are out of patience now and want to know what 
to do to improve your relations with your soil. The Good Lord 
provided us amply with the means to keep peace with the soil. 
He piled up billions of tons of magnesium limestone all over the 
world which we can have for the grinding. It is inexpensive and if 
we need it (and most of our soils do) we can put it on and mix it 
with the soil. I heard a man say that lime probably would solve 
95 per cent of our problems in the soils east of the Appalachian 
mountains. Lime should be used freely. If you wonder how much 
you need, lay out five strips in your garden and put on a small 
amount (one pound on a strip four by five feet) on the first one, 
double it on the second, put four times as much on the third and 
eight times as mucl: on the fourth. Leave the last one for a check. 
Then mix it well with the soil. Plant rows of plants across all treat- 
ments and see what happens. That is the only sure way of doing 
it. If you have enough magnesium lime in the soil your fertilizer 
problem will be greatly minimized. 
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Gold In a Patio Pool! 


By C. K. PRIEST 
Newport Beach, California 


N old prospector who might have stepped 
directly from the script of a movie 
Western, planted a dusty boot firmly on the 
low edge of Walter E. Dyson’s goldfish pool 
in Newport Beach and gazed deeply into the 
green water with desert-thirsty eyes. 
“Why,” he said finally, “‘there’s gold in 
there.” 

He was right, for there is more than first 
meets the eye in the pleasingly cool ex- 
panse of a goldfish pool. A patio pool, beside 
serving as a home for a thriving and profit- 
able population of goldfish and a cooling 
refinement for outdoor living in Summer, 
also provides a natural setting for water 
lilies whose presence adds to the attractive- 
ness of the pool and helps the fish by adding 
oxygen to the water and consuming carbon 
dioxide. 

In the beginning which was a little more 
than five years ago Mr. and Mrs, Dyson had 
a concrete pool nine by 12 feet and three 
pair of goldfish. Today there are nearly 
500 grown fish in the pool and as many 
more young fish in two small hatching 
pools that nestle in a corner of the Dyson’s 
patio. Their owners’ experience parallels the 
story of goldfish in the United States, for 
when Rear Admiral David Ammen brought 
a bow! of goldfish home from Japan in 1878 
and presented them to the commission 
which later became our Bureau of Fisheries, 
he had little idea what he had begun. By 
1928, according to the records, some 770 
goldfish farms had produced, in round 
figures, 21,500,000 fish, all descendants 
from the occupants of the original bowl. As 
far back as 1937 goldfish sales ran between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 annually and the 
number of descendants today from Ad- 


SS. choosing a hedge ad 


miral Ammen’s bow] can only be expressed 
in astronomical figures. 

Goldfish, according to the scientists, are 
the most profoundly modified of any known 
race of domesticated animal organisms and, 
yet, they are comparatively easy to keep 
and raise. The Dysons’ pool is sunk two 
feet below the level of their patio and the 
water in it is maintained at a depth of'three 
feet above the layer of soil which forms the 
bottom of the pool. Water hyacinths are 
grown at the edge, because the goldfish 
favor them as a resting place for their eggs 
and when the eggs are laid the hyacinths 
can be transferred bodily to the hatching 
pool. By accident Mrs. Dyson once picked 
up a single small fish with the hyacinth in 
making a transfer and the morning after the 
eggs were gone. Goldfish are cannibalistic 
and the infant fish must be three months 
old, at least, before they are placed with 
their elders in the big pool. 

The baby fish are even more voracious 
than the college students who attained 
publicity, if not fame, in the fish-swallowing 
epidemic which swept the country in the 
late 30’s. Remember the youth who swal- 
lowed 67 live goldfish in 14 minutes? The 
infant fish eat their own weight and more 
daily, although in the beginning they are 
nothing more than tiny transparencies with 
black dots for eyes and a wriggling spinal 
structure. Powdered dried egg yolk is a 
favorite food for the first weeks and then 
they are put on a cereal diet as they rapidly 
gain in size. 

Outside the domestic pools the goldfish 
are equally prolific, usually losing their 
spectacular coloring. Some rivers, among 
them the Potomac, have become so well- 
populated that descendants of escaped pool 
goldfish are caught commercially and sold 
as a food fish. 


Consider Winter Behavior 


By JOHN L. CREECH 


University of Massachusetts 


POINT for home planners to think 

about in the selection of a new hedge 
is the Winter habit of the plant material 
they choose. Those of us who live in an 
area where there are some four months of 
snowy Winter are, perhaps, more fortunate 
than the rest, in that some of our hedge 
materials are more attractive with a snow 
blanket than at any other time of year. At 
the University of Massachusetts, a series of 
hedge rows was started in 1923 and here 
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one can see all types of deciduous and ever- 
green material in their Winter habit. 
Undoubtedly, evergreen material with a 
white background is difficult to surpass 
but even among the evergreens some of the 
materials are better Winter performers than 
others. I have noticed that those plants 
which have a rigid type of growth are the 
most attractive. I speak of such plants as 
the Japanese yews. The dense shiny spines 
stand rigidly under the weight of a snow 
blanket and hold the snow like a white 
topping. Add to this the slow rate of growth, 
hardiness, excellent Spring growth and ease 


of trimming and you have a highly desirable 
hedge material. 

Those who are at all familiar with Japa- 
nese holly can appreciate that this some- 
what new hedge material is well worth con- 
sidering. The glossy convex leaves reflect 
the Winter sun and when topped with snow 
it is my choice for a Winter hedge. It is just 
as attractive in Summer, too. At Amherst 
it has been hardy in our hedge garden and 
does not have any insect pests to speak of. 

Certainly the hemlocks will fit into any 
Winter scene and since they are used ex- 
tensively, there is no need to say more of 
them. They do make an excellent material 
for a tall hedge. 

I noticed a hedge of Pinus strobus, the 
white pine, this past Winter and while it is a 
fine grower it does not stand the weight of a 
good snowfall. The branches cave in and, 
although they do not break, there is a 
noticeable area of brown and sickly wood 
where the snow has lain. This is a decided 
disadvantage to an otherwise excellent 
material. Chamaecyparis pisifera squarrosa, 
while dense, is of a feathery character and 
will fall as does the white pine under the 
snow blanket. 

Those who prefer deciduous hedges might 
agree that Euonymus alatus or winged 
euonymus is by far a most pleasing selec- 
tion. The corky red-green wings, and col- 
ored foliage in the Fall are familiar but how 
many have noticed how these same wings 
hold a fine blade of snow in the Winter and 
glisten like the blade of a well-sharpened 
knife and how the red leaves have a habit 
of hanging on in the Winter as an added 
attraction? 

Many of us do not think of the snow hill 
hydrangea as a hedge plant but, if handled 
in the proper manner, it is a very satisfac- 
tory open type of hedge. The large sterile 
flowers last all Winter and each one catches 
its share of snow. They can also be cut at 
Christmas time to use for decoration. One 
should be careful to leave the past year’s 
growth when pruning in the Spring, as this 
supports the new growth. Otherwise, the 
hedge will be flat on the ground by July. 

Everyone thinks of Japanese barberry as 
a common hedge material but seldom does 
one consider that the berries are the last to 
be eaten by birds and are still on the plants 
at Christmas time so that they can be fea- 
tured in decorations. One naturalist told 
me that the birds are really hungry when 
they will eat the barberry fruits. 

When it comes to Winter protection of 
such materials as box, rather than use white 
cloth or burlap, we have been accustomed 
to using left-over evergreen trimmings. 
They stay green all winter and thus keep 
up the Winter color scheme as well as give 
adequate protection. 

Stone walls are fitting for a Winter scene. 
I cannot think of a more “Wintersome” 
picture than a tall spruce hedge, footed 
with a rustic wall and then falling off into 
clean, fallen snow. Our hedges are with us 
12 months a year and we cannot put them 
away during the Winter when they are not 
in their best condition but we can select 
hedge materials that have Winter beauty. 
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For Fruited Shrubs To Piant 


By DONALD WYMAN 
Arnold Arboretum 


HERE are many shrubs with gay ber- 

ries when the leaves are on the plants 
but not so many have fruits which remain 
bright and colorful after the leaves fall. It 
is these which are most valuable in the 
Winter garden, for they bring color and 
interest at a time when it is needed most. 
The length of time that fruits remain in 
good condition on the shrubs depends upon 
several factors. Weather is one, for with a 
long dry spell the fruits of many shrubs 
shrivel. 

The bird population is another. Some- 
times there are large numbers of birds that 
seem to eat quickly all the fruits. Where I 
live, for instance, we have given up trying 
to have cherries and highbush blueberries, 
for the birds get them before we do. How- 
ever, some fruits seem to be especially acid 
or to have some other redeeming feature so 
that they are overlooked — for a time — 
by the birds and can be appreciated orna- 
mentally. Regardless of the reason, some 
shrubs do retain their fruits longer than 
others and a few of the more common ones 
can be quickly reviewed. They are easily 
available from most nurserymen. 

Since the red fruits seem to make the 
most conspicuous display they should be 
selected in the greatest numbers. The Jap- 
anese barberry, for instance, is one of the 
best of the entire group, if it is to be judged 
by the length of time the fruits remain on 
the plant. Frequently they can still be 
found at the time the leaves appear in the 
Spring. The Korean barberry, not so com- 
mon, also has pendulous clusters of red ber- 
ries hanging on late in the season. 

The roses certainly should be included, 
for the large red fruits of the rugosa rose are 
always conspicuous and the multitudinous 
small, bright red fruits of the Japanese rose 
remain on the plant all Winter long. The 
fruits are only about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter but they are borne in numerous 
clusters and lend considerable color to the 
plant. Even the Virginia rose has bright red 
fruits conspicuous long after Christmas and 
this plant also has the desirable feature of 
brightly colored red stems throughout the 
Winter. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of 
the shrubs in this group is the amur honey- 
suckle, Lonicera maacki podocarpa. This 
tall, vigorous shrub has branches that are 
somewhat horizontal with the fleshy bright 
red berries on the upper side. The green 
leaves remain on the plant very late in the 
Fall, usually into November. Then they 
fall suddenly and the fruit remains for sev- 
eral weeks. The colorful berries are shown 
off to splendid advantage against the green 
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leaves at a time when most other trees and 
shrubs have dropped all their leaves. 

The euonymus clan offers several possi- 
bilities. The European euonymus, which 
grows stiffly upright, has many pedulous 
winged capsules which are unique. They 
split open when fully ripe and bright or- 
ange-colored seeds are shown. These do not 
remain long but the red capsule does. The 
evergreen bittersweet, E. fortunei radicans, 
has similar fruits that are a much lighter 
color, almost pink, and the mid-winter 
euonymus, E. bungeanus semipersistens, 
bears profuse pink capsules remaining on 
the plant far into the Winter. 

The bittersweet vines should also be in- 
cluded in this class. Their light colored cap- 
sules are orange to red and split open as do 
those of euonymus, displaying their red- 
covered seeds which add a colorful contrast. 
It should be remembered that the sexes are 
often separate in the bittersweets and both 
the male and the female plants should be 
grown in order to insure adequate pollen- 
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The Common Barberry 


ization. The native bittersweet has the 
fruits in terminal clusters while the oriental 
bittersweet has its fruits in lateral clusters. 
Both types are splendid ornamentals provid- 
ing, of course, that fruiting plants are ob- 
tained. 

In the rock garden the rockspray should 
be considered, Cotoneaster horizontalis. Its 
small bright red berries and semi-evergreen 
leaves add zest to any collection of plants. 
The coralberry, a three-foot native of the 
Great Plains, is another certainly worthy of 
consideration. Its small arching branches 
are frequently covered with small, bright 
red, coral-like fruits. It is easy of culture 
and excellent for putting on banks to hold 
the soil in place, since it increases rapidly 
by underground stems. 

The black alder or winterberry, [ler 
verticillata, is a native of swampy areas 
throughout the entire eastern United 
States and its bright red berries are familiar 
to everyone, especially since it is used for 
Christmas decorations. Here again, it 
should be remembered that this is a holly 
and the sexes are separate. Both staminate 
and pistillate types of plants should be 
placed in proximity to each other in order 
to insure fruiting. 

The European highbush cranberry should 
also be mentioned. It is only one of a large 
group of viburnums with excellent fruits, the 
See page 518 
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Secret of Safe Storage 


By ROY E. MARSHALL 


Professor of Horticulture 
Michigan State College 


HE edible portions of plants which are 

placed in storage are living plant parts 
and they continue living processes until 
utilized or until they decay. This means 
that these products respire (the intake of 
oxygen and the evolution of carbon dioxide) 
and that certain bio-chemical changes take 
place continuously. If the rates of respira- 
tion and chemical changes are relatively 
rapid, the fruit or vegetable soon ap- 
proaches the end of its life and deterioration 
takes place. The principal purpose of stor- 
age is to retard the rate at which these life 
processes proceed. 

The usual method of retarding the rate of 
living of fruits and vegetables is to place 
them in low temperature. For instance, it 
has been established that apples live twice 
as rapidly at 40° as at 32° F.; twice as fast 
at 50° as at 40° F.; and twice as fast at 
about 65° as at 50° F. This means that 
apples having a normal storage holding 
period of six months at 32° F. may be ex- 
pected to reach the end of their normal 
storage life in about 3 weeks at 65° F., or 
in about 6 weeks at 50° F. Similar tem- 
perature and rate of living relationships 
exist for other products commonly stored 
during the Fall and Winter months. 

The ideal storage temperatures for most 
fruits and vegetables are just above the 
freezing point. Potatoes, however, lose 
some of their starchy character when 
stored below 40° F. and squash and pump- 
kin prefer even higher storage temperatures. 

The second most important problem in 


Cellar Storage Room — Constructed 
to Provide Humidity and Cold 
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storage management is the maintenance of 
high atmospheric humidity. Most of the 
fruits and vegetables under consideration 
are 80 to 85 per cent water when harvested. 
The rate at which this water will transpire 
or evaporate from the stored products is 
dependent on the relative atmospheric 
humidity. We cannot prevent moisture or 
weight losses that result in shriveling of the 
products, but we can retard the rate of loss 
by maintaining a high atmospheric humid- 
ity in the storage room or by wrapping the 
individual specimens, or the containers 
with their products, in paper. 

In general, ventilation is not essential for 
stored fruits and vegetables after they have 
been cooled to satisfactory holding tem- 
peratures. Ventilation, however, is usually 
employed as a means of obtaining and main- 
taining desirable storage temperatures in 
basement storage rooms. An insulated door 
in a basement window-like wall opening 
leading to the store-room may be opened 
whenever outdoor temperatures are lower 
than those in the storage room until the 
desired holding temperature is attained. 
Care should be taken to see that such an 
opening is closed whenever outdoor tem- 
peratures are higher than those in the store- 
room or warming of the storage will occur. 

Pits, mounds, or hotbeds are often em- 
ployed to provide temporary storage for a 
number of root crops. They should be located 
in well-drained places.-For the commonly 
used pit, an excavation not more than one 
foot deep is made. This is lined with straw, 
then the vegetables are placed in a conical 
pile, covered with a layer of straw and 8 to 
4 inches of earth. As cold weather ap- 
proaches, more earth is added. Two or 
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three smaller pits are usually better than 
one large one because it is difficult to reseal 
them when the ground is frozen. Vegetables 
seldom show much shriveling when held in 
pits because the soil provides very satis- 
factory humidification. 

Hotbeds may be utilized as storage pits 
by providing similar straw and earth pro- 
tection. Another modification of pit stor- 
age is to dig a hole large enough to accom- 
modate a barrel in vertical position. The 
several kinds of products may be placed in 
different mesh bags and placed in the 
barrel. A wood or metal cover is then 
placed over the top of the barrel and this 
is, in turn, covered with sufficient straw or 
leaves and soil to prevent freezing. 

In the basement a permanent store-room 
may be partitioned-off and insulated from 
the balance of a furnace-heated basement. 
Such a room should be located so that an 
outside window opening may be used to 
provide ventilation as a means of control- 
ling temperature. The opening should be 
fitted with a hinged door made of wood and 
insulating board. The masonry walls should 
be insulated by placing two-inch furring 
next to the concrete wall, nailing one-inch 
insulating board to the furring strips, and 
then filling the two-inch space with fill-type 
insulation. The inside or partition walls may 
be constructed in a similar manner except 
that matched lumber may be used on the 
outside of the two-inch supporting frame- 
work. The ceiling may be insulated by nail- 
ing blanket-type insulation to the lower 
edged of the joists and then applying one- 
inch insulating board. A suitable door may 
be made of one-inch lumber covered on 
either side with insulating board. 

A dirt floor is desirable because a humid 
atmosphere may be maintained in the store- 
room by keeping the soil wet. Where a con- 
crete floor exists, it may be covered with 
2 to 4 inches of sand which may be wet fre- 
quently to provide the essential humidity. 
A false or slatted floor may be laid over the 
sand to prevent tracking it to other por- 
tions of the house. Crates, boxes, or baskets 
of fruits and vegetables may be stacked on 
the floor of such a room or they may be ar- 
ranged on shelving. 


Judging School in Boston 


The second course for flower show ex- 
hibitors and judges sponsored by the Gar- 
den Club Federation of Massachusetts and 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was held September 29 through October 1. 
The classes were held in Horticultural Hall 
under the direction of Mrs. Chester Cook. 
The featured speakers of the opening day 
were Arnold M. Davis, Director of the Gar- 
den Center in Cleveland, Ohio, and John 
Taylor Arms, noted artist and authority on 
flower arranging. Mr. Davis’ subject was 
horticulture. Flower show practices and 
color were discussed by Mrs. Chester Cook 
and Mrs. Roy Lincoln the second day. The 
final sessions were given over to a written 
examination and a flower show. 
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House Plants Admirable 


By LADISLAUS CUTAK 


Missouri Botanical Garden 


ACTI and most of the other succulents 
are admirable house plants. There are 
hundreds to choose from — in all kinds of 
shapes and forms imaginable, ranging from 
tree-like to those that are only tiny balls 
covered with intricate patterns of spines, 
wool, hair or waxy bloom. It would be 
difficult to pick out a dozen outstanding 
varieties because there are some 3500 
succulents in existence and taste varies. 
Some cactus fans are partial to certain 
groups like the easy-flowering types, the 
hairy or woolly forms. Others prefer mimi- 
cry plants or the grotesque monstrosities 
and crests. Still others delight in possessing 
a mixed assortment. Naturally, the choice 
must be left to the discretion of the en- 
thusiast. 

It may be worth while to know that at 
least 15 plant families contain plants right- 
fully classified as “succulents” — juicy or 
fleshy members that can withstand dry con- 
ditions over long periods. This characteristic 
alone shows that succulents are fit subjects 
for the home. Foremost in line are the cacti, 
spurges, desert lilies, century plants, fig 
marigolds, stonecrops and purslanes. The 
cacti, for obvious reasons, are the most 
succulent group in existence and, because 
they are so unique, we usually accord them 
special mention. Hence the term “cacti and 
succulents.” 

Cacti and succulents are not particular 
where they grow as long as a few rules are 
followed. A sunlit window is the commonest 
location for these plants in the average 
home and it is a surprise how many different 
kinds can be grown to perfection in such a 
little space. No other house plants demand 
so little in the way of care and give so much 
pleasure and satisfaction in return. Particu- 
larly in the Winter when there is a notice- 
able absence of green living material in the 
home, succulents become even more de- 
sirable. 

Where only windows are utilized for the 
hobby the modest home gardener can build 
glass shelves into the window and this will 
allow more plants to be grown. Another 
suggestion is to build a glass extension to fit 
the outside window and will serve as a 
miniature greenhouse. If you grow your 
succulents in poorly lighted sections of the 
house, the plants will make unsightly weak 
growths that will be more susceptible to the 
ravages of insect pests and plant diseases. 
Growth is spindly in the absence of sunlight 
and practically colorless. Thus, be sure 
to give your succulents all the light possible, 
particularly during the Winter months. 

Watering is the next thing to remember. 
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Since each home is subjected to variable 
conditions, there are no guaranteed rules to 
follow. Each grower must learn the water- 
ing needs of his own plants. In their native 
haunts succulents derive sufficient moisture 
in the rainy season to make a great deal of 
new growth. If each grower will try to 
simulate the natural conditions of his 
plants, watering should not become too 
great a problem. During the period of active 
growth, presumably from April to Septem- 
ber, water can be applied freely as long as 
there is perfect drainage. Frequent syring- 
ing is beneficial. When the plants are 
dormant they need little water — only 
enough to keep them from withering or 
permitting the soil to get excessively dry. 
The best way to water in Winter is to set 
the plants in a pan of water or bathtub and 
let the moisture soak up to the top. Gen- 
erally, this operation will suffice for inter- 
vals of two and three weeks. 

Most of the cacti and succulents thrive 
in soil composed of one-third good loam, 
one-third well decayed leafmold or humus 
and one-third clean river sand. Powdered 
charcoal should be added to the soil mix- 





ture. Zygocactus, rhipsalis, and the epi- 
phyllums (particularly the hybrids, known 
as orchid cacti) require more humus and 
richer soil than the desert kinds. The latter 
usually possess abnormally fatter bodies or 
stems and usually are very spiny, while the 
epiphytic ones or those from humid tropic 
regions are often spineless, slender and 
leaflike. Desert plants also delight in soil 
containing a small percentage of lime or 
limey matter. Although the desert varieties 
grow slowly and need very little plant food 
aside from what is already in the soil, it is 
advisable to feed with liquid manure on 
occasion during the period of active growth. 
All others can be fed more regularly with 
liquid manure, plant food tablets or small 
amounts of cow manure. 

The containers in which cacti and suc- 
culents are grown also need consideration. 
For cacti and such other succulents classed 
as slow-growers it is best to use smaller 
pots than you would for a different type of 
plant of like size. This insures better control 
for watering and you are less likely to over- 
water specimens. Very small pots dry out 
too quickly but they can be set in a large 
tray or metal box filled with sand and the 
sand kept moist. Frequent repotting is not 
necessary. Some succulents need not be 
transplanted for two or three years. A good - 
layer of potsherds, gravel or like material 
should be placed in the bottom of each 
container before filling with soil, as drainage 
must be perfect. Then the soil should be 
pressed firmly around the roots. 








Glass Shelves Are Ideal for Potted Plants 








Successful Violet-Growing 


By H. G. HOWARD 


Victoria, B. C. 


HE first essential for good violets is a 

light porous soil with easy drainage. If 
there is a clay sub-soil, a trench about 18 
inches deep should be lined with coarse 
straw, sawdust or quickly rotting hardwood 
twigs and then filled up with top-soil mixed 
with leafmold and rotted horse or cow 
manure. Bone-meal scattered round the 
plants afterwards is excellent. 

Contrary to popular superstition, violets 
should be grown either in full sun or in an 
easterly exposure shaded from the drying 
rays of the hot evening sun. They should 
never be allowed to dry out in the Summer 
or the plants will suffer even if they do not 
become diseased. Drought is the violet’s 
worst enemy. 

This article is not for those who want to 
grow a patch of violets in the rockery, to be 
left year after year to ramp and spread as 
they like. On the other hand, if you want 
really good blooms or, if you want to grow 
violets commercially, there is only one right 
way to grow them and that is as individual 
plants. Therefore, they must not be al- 
lowed to make runners. These should be 
taken off periodically. A sharp downward 
jerk will break them off easily from the 
main plant. Do not cut them off, for this 
leaves a stub which will start a new runner 
and all runners left on detract from the 
strength of the main plant. 

This sounds like much trouble but in the 


end it is a saving. Nothing is so tiresome 
and wasteful as trying to disentangle plants 
from a wilderness of runners. Also, the 
blooms steadily deteriorate if left to propa- 
gate from runners. 

In a mild climate violets should start to 
bloom in mid-September, lay off for the 
worst of the frost in late December and 
January, pick up again to bloom in Febru- 
ary and through to the end of April. So, 
they have a longer season than most flowers. 

Towards the end of April the plants 
should be divided. It will be seen that they 
have made crowns and these can be pulled 
delicately apart with a bit of root to each. 
The original crown which may be easily 
distinguished by its woody and “old” ap- 
pearance should be discarded, as its blooms 
will be second-rate and second-year plants 
are more liable to disease. In this way you 
will have no plants more than a year old. 

Give the new plants plenty of room, two 
or even two and a half feet apart in rows 
three feet wide. 

Shallow cultivation around the plants 
but deep cultivation between the rows is 
always good. Flowers of sulfur scattered in 
the holes when planting, keeps the soil 
sour and also serves to deter the so-called 
“strawberry weevil.” No lime or wood- 
ashes should be used. When planting care 
must be taken not to plant too deeply. 
The crown should be well above soil-level. 
These few rules should result in blooms of a 
good color, a strong fragrance and long 
sturdy stems. 





Arrangements of Succulents — Mrs. Henry F. Perkins of Andover, Mass. 
One of the prize winners at the World’s First House Plant Show at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
this charming display typifies the development in house plant use and culture of modern times. 
The Show, staged by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the American Begonia So- 
ciety, was so successful that Horticulture in response to requests, will mail copies of the schedule 
to anyone interested 
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With the double violets which are just 
as hardy the method of dividing is slightly 
different. The Parmas, for instance, are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to divide. So, when tak- 
ing off the runners after blooming time, it 
will be found that some of them come 
away with a bit of root at the end near the 
main plant and these make the strongest 
plants although, of course, the runner end 
should be snipped off. 

Double violets make solid compact plants 
and do not require as much room as the 
single ones but they must have good rich 
soil and plenty of water and sunlight. As 
for diseases, red spider and brown wilt are 
the worst, both the indirect results of 
drought. Brown spot and discoloration are 
usually only temporary disabilities, the 
result of drought and malnutrition. 


Fritillaria Imperialis 


The crown imperial should be in every 
Spring garden and yet it is one of the little- 
known Spring flowers. No Danish garden 
is complete without them. They need a good 
soil and much sun and can be left undis- 
turbed for years. Some friends of mine mi- 
grated to Utah in the 1880’s but before 
leaving their home in Langeland, Den- 
mark, they arranged with relatives to keep 
their fritillarias until they sent for them, 
and were ready for them in 1890. They have 
since reappeared every year in May. They 
are now more than four feet high. 

My crown imperial comes from that stock 
which has never been known to fail in 50 
years and is always in the same place by 
the eastern door. They are very easy to 
grow, requiring no special care, stand some 
frost and the peculiar odor keeps all bugs 
away. They belong in every oldfashioned 
garden border where they bloom for years. 
Those from Denmark, in my friend’s gar- 
den have been undisturbed for over half a 
century and yet are better every year. 

— Frank R. ARNOLD. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Ferns for Mulch 


If you live where you have easy access 
to a quantity of ferns, gather the fronds by 
the hundreds, strip the pinnae from the 
stems and use them as a mulch. Discard 
the stems in a pile by themselves to decom- 
pose and form compost. In a few days the 
fern pinnae will have turned cocoa brown 
and rolled up into neat little curls, making 
a very decorative mulch. In the Spring they 
may be dug into the soil and a new gather- 
ing spread in the same manner and in the 
same place to carry through the Summer. 
Cinnamon and interrupted ferns are prefer- 
able, although any ferns may be used. Hay- 
scented ferns will form a fine, dry chaff in 
two days, which does not count up very 
fast but can be used in choice spots in the 
smal] rock garden. Royal ferns and brakes 
are too stemmy to be of much use. Where 
ferns are gathered new fronds will quickly 
grow. The supply is inexhaustible. 

— Mrs. ANDREW DowBRIDGE. 
Springvale, Me. 
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Try A Little Pioneering 


By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
Author: “‘Try These Indoors”’ 


T IS time to think about house plants 

again. Old standbys that were plunged 
in the garden all Summer, collected scads 
of fresh air, health and innumerable insects 
of one kind or another should now be taken 
in. A bit of inspecting and spraying will 
pay now — for insects enjoy a nice warm 
house, too. 

Yes, I know about the pandanus you pur- 
chased at the “five and ten” as a wee one. 
Now it’s large and lush and burgeoning 
with saw-toothed beauty. Too, the cast 
iron and snake plants have grown very well. 
The cyclamen and poinsettia that Santa 
brought last Christmas are on the border 
line. Shall we keep them this year — maybe 
ves, maybe no. 

Some of the annuals have left the garden 
for the living room too. You are planning on 
petunia, snapdragon and ageratum flowers 
for months more. Keep them cool and clip 
them back. By the way, have you tried 
mixing lantana with the ageratum? 

It is proper that you keep and coddle the 
old friends in the window garden, yet new 
interest is added by acquiring a few new 
and different potted pets. Let your favorites 
roost in their customary nest but enlarge 
your horizon of plant potentialities. 

For instance, try cacti. I do not mean the 
poreupine quill type but a non-spined 
epiphyte called the orchid cactus. There 
are a number of species and varieties listed 
botanically as Epiphyllum. Truly the name 
“orchid cactus” was a happy thought for, 
after coasting through the cold months, the 
plants produce magnificent, golden-sta- 
mened rewards for the little patience and 
care they require. 

Let us look at something else also, the 
syngoniums. They are colored-leaved, trop- 
ical plants of the arum family, about 10 
species in all. The arrow-shaped leaves are 
of striking appearance, proudly arrayed in 
a lovely admixture of green and white. All 
of this tribe requires heat and humidity. 
The flowers are nothing to boast about but 
the foliage is exquisite. 

In the iris family there is much that may 
be done with moraeas as house plants. 
These are iris-like plants from South 
Africa, tropical Africa, Australia, Tasmania 
and Lord Howe Island. The plants are pro- 
duced from corms or rhizomes and have 
numerous flowers which are colorful but 
short-lived like the maricas. However, 
numerous blossoms are produced in suc- 
cession. 

How about a gloriosa or two? These 
climbing, tuberous-rooted plants have flow- 
ers that, resemble speciosum lilies. Plant 
them in late January and grow them at a 
temperature of about 60 degrees. No root- 
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ing period is necessary but give them some 
support to wander over. A rest period is re- 
quired after flowering. 

Lachenalias or cape cowslips are appeal- 
ing around the house in pots. Tunicated 
little bulbs produce numerous spikes of 
flowers on heavy, fleshy stalks. In some 
species as many as three different colors 
appear in each individual flower. Expect 
flower production in late Winter or early 
Spring. You may purchase them growing 
or start them yourself. 

Suggestions for “other” house plants 
could go on and on. Here is a list of names. 
If, perchance, any of them are of interest 
to you, drop a line to me in care of Horti- 
culture and I will be glad to give you in- 
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formation about their culture and avail- 
ability. Achimenes, Arum palaestinum 
(black calla), anthurium (flamingo flower), 
cyrtanthus, nerine, ixia, billbergia and 
Osmanthus fragrans (sweet olive) are a few. 
Always, there is a thrill in growing some- 
thing new to you. So, why not try a little 
pioneering? 


CAMELLIA FAVORITES 


As the result of a poll conducted by the 
American Camellia Society to find the most 
popular varieties in all the camellia growing 
states, the first 15 were as follows: 


1. Mathotiana 8. Frau Minna Seidel 
2. Alba Plena 9. Victor Emmanuel 
3. Donckelari 10. Magnoliaeflora 
4. Debutante 11. Lady Clare 
5. Elegans 12. Adolphe Audusson 
6. Daikagura 13. C. M. Hovey 
7. Rosea Superba 14. Gigantea 
15. Ville de Nantes 

In all, there were in excess of 1,000 votes 

cast. 
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Gloriosa rothschildiana — Lily-like House Plant 
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ie hows no enemies... 


So He Lost His Shell 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


HE garden slug belongs to the same 

group of animals that includes the snail, 
oyster, clam, scallop, periwinkle and other 
seashell creatures found along the shore. 
All of these animals have one or two shells 
which serve as a protective covering but the 
slug lost its shell long ago and today has 
only a thin plate embedded in the mantle as 
a reminder that it, too, once possessed armor 
like its relatives. 

The loss apparently did not greatly in- 
convenience the animal or prove much of 
an obstacle to survival. The slug, however, 
is not entirely without some means of pro- 
tection although its means of defense do 
not seem to be particularly effective against 
an enemy. Speaking of enemies, I cannot 
recall that it has any. Its greatest source of 
<danger is dryness, a condition which no slug 
can stand for long. Against this danger the 
slug secretes a thick and heavy mucus about 
itself. The gland which secretes this mucus 
is at the anterior part of the foot and as the 
animal moves along the slime or mucus is 
laid down as a smooth road along which it 
can glide. Thus, the mucus also serves as a 
lubricating medium. 

The mucus is not only a protection against 
drying out but also serves as a protection 
in another sense. If a razor is placed in its 
path, the animal is able by means of the 
mucus to pass over the sharp blade without 
suffering the slightest injury. It is said that 
some slugs, after ascending trees, fasten the 
mucus to a branch and then let themselves 
down by stretching it out into a thread after 
the manner of spiders. I have never seen this 
done and cannot vouch for it. 

One of our most common species, the 
gray slug, measures up to five inches long 
and is gray with black spots and stripes on 
its upper surface. Unlike most mollusks 
which breathe by means of gills, but in com- 
mon with the land snails, the slug breathes 
by means of a lung — or what serves as a 
lung. The external opening to this “lung” 
may be seen as a small pore on the right 
side of the dorsal surface. Also, like the land 
snails the slug bears two pairs of tentacles 
and eyes and behind the base of one of the 
tentacles is the reproductive orifice. 

Slugs are found for the most part in 
deeply shaded, damp places, under boards 
and rocks, in glens and chasms and in the 
dusk of cellars where they are most active at 
night. They are rarely found in dry, sun- 
shiny places. They are primarily vegetarians 
and scavengers on dead animals, especially 
upon earthworms, which they consider 
choice morsels. They are also partial to 
rotting cabbage leaves and it has been re- 
ported that some species will eat only vege- 
table food that has little or no chlorophyll 
in it, such as lichens and fungi. Certain 
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small species that are found in our gardens 
are destructive in their feeding habits con- 
suming garden vegetables, plant leaves and 
even meat left out in the cellar or pantry. 

Slugs hibernate in much the same way 
and places as land snails. One would not 
think them as especially hardy animals but 
they are hardier than they appear and in 
gorges and other protected places they seek 
their Winter retreats only after hard frosts. 
Each slug generally hibernates alone, ex- 
cavating a nest-like hollow in the earth 
into which it crawls. Curling its body into a 
ball, it secretes mucus enough to cover it 
entirely. Those that live in our cellars are 
semi-active all Winter, although the extent 
of their activity probably depends a great 
deal upon the amount of food that they are 
able to secure. 


One Man’s Garden 


It was a good garden despite a long, wet 
and cold Spring in Central New York and 
despite an overabundance of Mexican bean 
beetles. Among my 1947 triumphs I can 
point to two outstanding successes — a 
bushel of sweet potatoes from 20 feet of row 
and a “super-excellent” crop of butternut 
squash — the answer to the squash fiend’s 
dreams. 

First, for the sweet potatoes. Several 
times, in years past, I have grown them 
with rather mediocre results. The garden 
tomes all seem to concur on how sweet pota- 
toes should be grown— they should be 
planted 10 inches apart on ridges. That 
method which apparently produces the 
commercial crops in the South gave me 
beautiful vines and a few potatoes. 

This year I decided to experiment. I 
planted about 35 plants eight inches apart 
in ordinary loam garden soil. Before setting 
the plants I spaded in some compost and a 
liberal dose of superphosphate. As the 
plants began to spread I chopped them off 
regularly to give me a solid row about three 
feet across. Almost as regularly I would 
go down the row lifting the plants to pre- 
vent their rooting at the joints. Other than 
that they were left to shift for themselves 
through Summer heat and storms. 

When the first frosts blackened the vines 
I began to dig — a bushel of fine, fat Porto 
Rico Sweet potatoes amply repaid me for 
the experiment — especially with the high 
prices of sweets in the local markets. 

Hats off to Butternut squash. Just as 
happened a year ago, I watched the squash 
borers and the bugs riddle the Hubbards 
and the Table Queens while Butternut was 
completely ignored. 

Never once did I spray the Butternut 
squash. The other varieties were sprayed 
and dusted without end. 


Just for those who may not have tried 
Butternut, it’s a bottle-shaped fruit, whit- 
ish-green until nearly ripe when it turns a 
deep cream color. The great thrill is to split 
one open. The flesh is orange — like a 
Hubbard. It cooks to a dry, smooth texture 
with, to me, a flavor superior to even Hub- 
bard. Its keeping qualities are the best of 
any squash I have ever grown. We ate 1946 
Butternut squash until March this year. 
They kept perfectly at just ordinary cellar 
temperatures. Butternut is a must with us, 
at least until it develops some bug that likes 
it too well. 

There was one other minor triumph — 
tomatoes. Last year, in common with most 
folks in the Northeast, the blight got them 
all. This year I mulched heavily with straw 
and let the plants fall over on the bed. I 
sprayed regularly with copper and was re- 
warded by a perfect crop of both Rutgers 
and Oxheart. At the other side of the garden 
a couple of dozen gift plants, surplus from a 
neighbor’s garden, were set without the 
straw mulch. They got the copper spray 
but wound up the season with a heavy dose 
of blight and black rot. The straw mulch 
maintained the moisture in the first bed. 
The other suffered considerably during the 
dry weather. 

— Harvey D. SANDERsON, 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Nominations 


Nominations for the Executive Council 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
have been made by the Nominating Com- 
mittee as follows: For Three-Year Term; 
W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mrs. John B. Carson, 
Harold Graham, Mrs. J. Norman Henry, 
William L. McLean, Jr., Mrs. Charles 
Platt, Mrs. Alan H. Reed, Mrs. Walter K. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Irving Warner and John C. 
Wister. For Two-Year Term; Mrs. G. 
Ruhland Redmann, Jr. For One-Year 
Term; H. Bates Lloyd, Jr. 


Nerines are Easy 


Nerines are of easy culture. The bulbs are 
long-lived and may be propagated from 
seed and offsets, taking about four years by 
seed and two or three by offsets. Good 
drainage is necessary and a soil made up of 
sandy loam compost and leaf mold suits 
them. In the colder regions they make in- 
teresting greenhouse plants and are not too 
demanding of one’s time. 


New Rhododendrons 


The new Rhododendron hybrids from 
Great Britain are outstanding and represent 
a distinct break in the flower shape and 
habit of growth of that plant. Many are 
well suited for the Pacific Coast and south- 
ern gardens. The colors range from pink and 
pale orange to darker shades of blood red. 
Stock of these items is limited in many 
cases to single plants and it is now a ques- 
tion of how quickly propagators can place 
them on the market but they are well worth 
waiting for. 
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‘se the wild Hower garden re 


Select Appropriate Snecies 


By KATHRYN S. TAYLOR 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


HERE seems to be a difference of 

opinion about what sort of plants can be 
used appropriately in a wildflower garden. 
A Spring nature trail is usually the popular 
conception of a native planting and one en- 
visions trilliums, yellow lady’s slippers and 
Spring beauties blooming happily under the 
light shade of shrubs and small trees like the 
flowering dogwood. Often, because this be- 
comes the best section of the garden it also 
becomes the home of favorite plants gen- 
erally found in a cultivated garden. The 
result is that the area takes on the appear- 
ance of an unkempt flower border instead of 
the informal planting originally intended. 

Certain flowers, like the narcissus, once 
recommended chiefly for garden beds, are 
being naturalized increasingly in meadows 
and on the edges of woodlands and are most 
attractive there but, if darwin or breeder 
tulips, which one associates with a very 
formal planting were similarly used they 
would be as unsuitable as wearing one’s 
best clothes to a picnic. The existing ground 
cover also affects the appearance of the 
plants used. For example, wood hyacinths, 
Scilla nutans and S. hispanica, are most ap- 
pealing coming up through a carpet of 
brown leaves but when they must fight their 
way through untidy cluraps of long grass 
they look unhappy and out of place and the 
restful character of the wildflower garden 
has gone. 

There are some flowers and woody plants 
which are suitable for either natural or cul- 
tivated conditions. The redbud, Cercis 
canadensis, and the silver-bell, Halesia 
carolina, are as beautiful as the flowering 
dogwood and Phlox divaricata. Virginia 
bluebells, Mertensia virginica, white adder’s 
tongue, Erythronium albidum, and May- 
apple, Podophyllum peltatum, are particu- 
larly appropriate growing beneath them. 
In a moist location in part shade the Japa- 
nese primrose, Primula japonica, mixes well 
with native plants. All of the azaleas look 
especially attractive with plenty of green 
for a background. Often the brightest 
colored ones are used as foundation plant- 
ings around a house with cement or red 
brick behind them and the blossoms look 
garish with such an uncompromising back- 
ground, 

It is not desirable to make the nature 
trail too gay with many species of flowers 
at one time because it thereby loses the 
woodsy atmosphere expected of it. A cool 
pleasant greenness starred here and there 
with color is better. After the Spring display 
has passed there are not many wildflowers 
which blossom in the shade and a transition 
to a more sunny environment must be 
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planned to carry the garden through the 
season. 

In contrast to the Spring wildflower 
garden where most of the blossoms are in 
soft and delicate shades, those of Summer 
and Fall are increasingly brilliant. A sunny 
field that is not too dry can rival in color 
all the marigolds and zinnias that the cul- 
tivated garden can boast. Cardinal flower, 
Lobelia cardinalis, will grow in almost any 
soil. Self-sown seedlings in the rock garden 
may bloom on stalks barely a foot high 
while more vigorous plants in damp spots 
produce a dazzling display for several weeks. 

A truly patriotic combination may be 
had by planting the blue cardinal flower, 
Lobelia siphilitica, and its white form with 
the red cardinal flower. Rose-mallow, Hibis- 
cus moscheutos, is very showy when planted 
in a sunny field and patches of closed 
gentian, Gentiana andrewsi, contribute a 
rich blue shade to the color scheme although 
the flower itself is not spectacular. The 
composite flowers of ironweed, Vernonia 
noveboracensis, are a deep reddish purple 
and make a splendid addition to a natural 
planting. The plant often attains a height 
of seven or eight feet. In the wild it often 
grows with boneset and joe-pye-weed, a 
very pleasant plant association. 

Many roadside asters are beautiful 
enough for the wildflower garden but most 
goldenrods should be excluded. ~ Before 
these flowers are entirely faded the pageant 
of Fall foliage begins in the hedgerows sur- 
rounding the field and the crinkly yellow 
flowers of the witch-hazel, Hamamelis vir- 
giniana, cast a last pale glow after the bril- 
liant Autumn leaves have fallen. Most of 
these plants are easily grown from seed and 
Fall is the time to collect them. 

There seems to be one school of thought 
that demands color in the scenery above 


; 


Trillium Undulatum — The Painted or Showy Trillium 


every other consideration. Its followers even 
suggest taking cast-off strong growing 
garden plants and setting them out zmong 
native species in fields and meadows to 
cheer the traveler on his way with an extra 
bit of color. This usually results in making 
the landscape very untidy in appearance. If 
the plants thrive they will kill out the more 
retiring species which belong there. Ii they 
languish, they will resemble a neglected 
garden — never an attractive sight. 

The introduced purple loosestrife, [yth- 
rum Salicaria, is an outstanding example of 
a foreign species which has obtained a foot- 
hold in wet sunny meadows and was tol- 
erated because of the vivid sheets of violent 
magenta which in Summer brightened the 
scenery considerably. The loosestrife is 
spreading with lightning rapidity and it now 
solidly fills large areas in salt marshes, 
particularly, making it impossible for sea 
lavendar and other delicate natives to sur- 
vive. Magenta has never been a favorite 
color but there will be more and more of it 
in evidence in future Summers and many 
fewer native plants. 


Lodsom’s Gold 


The helianthus called Lodsom’s Gold 
was the most satisfactory new perennial to 
find a place in my garden this season. There 
was nothing spectacular about it but it 
produced flowers without a break from July 
until they were cut down by frost early in 
October. 

This helianthus grows about two feet 
high, is bushy and requires no staking. 
There is a heavy growth of foliage but the 
flowers stand out well above the leaves 
which provide an excellent foil. 

The flowers themselves are yellow, dou- 
ble and almost exactly the size of golden 
glow blossoms for which they might at 
first be mistaken, although they are not as 
round. For this season, at least, Lodsom’s 
Gold has been wholly free of disease or at- 
tacks by insect pests but late in September 
the foliage began to show mildew which, 
the season being almost over, I made no at- 
tempt to check. 





ARTHUR KELLEY. 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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Grow your OWN . 6+. 


Primulas From Seed 


By FRANCIS LAZENBY 


Harvard Botanic Garden 


HE raising of hardy primulas from seed 

does not call for any elaborate prepara- 
tion. A cold frame is suitable. A good supply 
of pots and pans must be available. A 
suitable compost is best prepared by mix- 
ing two parts of good fibrous loam, two 
parts of leaf-soil and one part of sand pass- 
ing the mixture through a half-inch sieve. 

Drainage is an important point and with 
primulas it is one which must be attended 
to with care. The pots and pans should be 
filled to within one inch of the rim and the 
soil made fairly firm while still retaining its 
porosity. 

The beginner is liable to make two mis- 
takes in sowing seed: one is to sow too 
deeply and the other too thickly. Often 
failures in the raising of seedlings can be 
directly traced to these two errors. I do not 
advise sowing the seed on the surface of the 
soil and leaving the seed uncovered. It is 
preferable to just cover the seed with a 
fine sprinkling of sand or soil through which 
the seed can be seen. This fine sprinkling 
serves to keep the seed in position and seems 
to promote better germination. The more 
thinly the seeds are sown the better. It is 
more economical and also results in health- 
ier and more robust seedlings. The seedlings 
in a thickly sown pot are spindly and weak, 
causing them to damp off owing to the sur- 
face soil becoming stagnant from lack of air. 

An important point in raising seedlings 
is watering. It is preferable to water after 
sowing than before. When one has only a 
few pots or pans of seed it is a good plan to 
immerse them up to the rim until percola- 
tion has taken place. In this case a more 
even distribution of moisture is obtained 
and also there is less likelihood of displac- 
ing the seed than by watering with a fine 
hose. After sowing cover the pots with a 
pane of glass and shade with heavy paper. 
Any moisture that collects on the glass can 
be wiped off every two or three days. 

Primula seeds may be sown in Fall or 
Spring. Fall sowing gives a larger percent- 
age of germination than Spring but in some 
cases a number of the seeds remain dormant 
the first year and appear the second Spring 
after sowing. Primulas are peculiar in this 
respect. Once the seedlings appear they 
should be given all the light and air possible. 
This condition should not be brought 
about too rapidly, however, as the young 
seedlings may suffer a check. 

Never expose the plants to hot sunshine, 
for they wilt quickly and soon die off. 
Water at regular intervals and keep a look 
out for the damping off disease. Once the 
seedlings are well into growth and have 
made their second pair of true leaves they 
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are ready for transplanting into either pans 
or boxes using the same compost mixture 
as for the seed. 

Owing to the various situations in which 
wild plants are found it is almost impossible 
to lay down definite rules regarding soil 
requirements. The cultivator should be 
governed to a large extent by the appear- 
ance of his plants in the various stages of 
their growth. The majority of primulas will 
grow in ordinary soil but a moderately 
rich loam is preferred. Poorness of foliage is 
an indication of soil poverty. If in good 
loam and moisture and shade are right, such 
primulas as: P. japonica, pulverulenta, 
helodoxa, sikkimensis rosea, florindae and 
chionantha of the candelabra section will 
flourish even beyond expectations. 

The subject of primulas and lime is a 
difficult one, because it is a well known fact 
that some species even when found growing 
on limestone in their native haunts, dislike 
lime under cultivation. Therefore, one cul- 
tivator may have success and another fail 
under the same conditions. Ordinary lime 
dressing has been found to have no ill ef- 
fects on the polyanthus and border prim- 
roses. Primulas in comparison with their 
size are deep-rooted plants. So, when plant- 
ing them out in permanent locations the 
subsoil must be rich enough to give them 
almost all the requisite nourishment. Lack 
of this is often the cause of failure. 

The larger growing types planted in 
permanent quarters benefit by an occasional 
surface mulch of decayed manure. Unless 
primulas have their wants attended to as 
regards ample water in Summer, they will 
quickly become unhappy. On the other 
hand, sufficient drainage must be supplied 
to allow excessive water to pass through the 
upper soil during early Spring. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule for not all 
primulas are like P. rosea and others that 
delight in a boggy situation. 


An Unusual Grape Hyacinth 


The musky grape hyacinth, Muscari 
moschatum, is not the most beautiful plant 
in the world but its delightful musky fra- 
grance is appealing to most. I find it a hardy 
bulb that will grow contentedly in almost 
any sunny corner. Not only does it increase 
in the usual way but Fall-sown seeds will 
rapidly increase the supply if one desires, 
Occasionally I have had them bloom the 
second year and nearly always by the third. 
Beyond that I give them no particular care 
except a light dusting over with dried cow 
manure some time in the Spring, if I think 
of it. 

— Ernest O’Toote. 
Camden, S. C. 


Planting Nut Trees 


Nut trees should be planted immediately 
upon arrival, if possible. If the plants 
should come in a dry condition, immerse the 
roots in water before planting. If soil is too 
wet for immediate planting, heel the trees 
in another location or unwrap the package 
and inspect the trees to see if they are suffi- 
ciently moist. If they are not heeled-in, add 
water to the packing material if necessary 
and then rewrap and store in a cool cellar 
until weather permits planting. 

For a screen hedge, plant filberts six feet 
apart. In orchard formation about 25 feet 
apart is better. Chestnuts in orchard plant- 
ing should be about 40 feet apart. Dig the 
holes large enough to allow the roots to 
rest in a natural position. Use a good top 
soil to fill in and tramp the earth solidly 
about the roots. Do not use manure or 
coarse material about the roots and do not 
put fertilizer in immediate contact with the 
roots. When the soil has been filled in to 
within three inches of the surface, use from 
one to several buckets of water around the 
tree, depending upon the size of the tree 
and the amount of water required to soak 
to the bottom. When the water has soaked 
in, fill in the balance of soil, leaving a depres- 
sion of about an inch around the tree so that 
rain water will collect rather than run away. 
Plant the tree about the same depth as it 
stood in the nursery. 

Trim your tree to balance the loss of fine, 
hair roots and to force new growth on the 
tree. (If the tree is planted in the Fall, let 
it stand as planted and remove the top in 
early Spring before growth starts. If planted 
in Spring, trim the tree as soon as planted.) 
Remove any undesirable branches and cut 
off about one-third of the previous season’s 
growth. With filberts, trim the side branches 
so that an outside bud is left to make the 
main growth again. This will give a better 
shape. The Chinese chestnut should be 
trained with a low head similar to a low- 
headed apple tree. At planting time usually 
the side branches are all that it is necessary 
to trim off. 

GrorcE Z. Luoyp. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Discovery of Chocolate 


On his last voyage into the “New 
World” Columbus captured a sea-going 
Mayan trading canoe off the coast of 
Honduras. In the cargo there was a quan- 
tity of strange almond-like nuts which the 
Indians prepared mixed with vanilla or spices 
beaten to a froth and served stone cold. Cor- 
tez, in 1520 on his return to Spain, took a 
quantity of the seeds with him. In his 
description of its use by the Mexicans he 
also suggested that such a marvelous food- 
combining nourishment with the stimulating 
effect of an alkaloid must have been cre- 
ated by the Divine Providence and, doubt- 
less, had been one of the trees of the Garden 
of Eden. Linnaeus, when describing it, 
called the plant Theobroma, signifying 
“food of the gods.” 
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in CRAB-GRASS is a pest, I know, but I going up on suburban land which has re-__read a great deal of horticultural and agri- 
ed have a sort of whimsical hope that these mained unused, at least in part, because it cultural material that we American gar- 
d.) new crab-grass killers you will be hearing was not worth much for any purpose.Some _ deners are poorly informed. It is really a 
“ut about next Spring are not too efficient. You _ of it is too wet. In other places it is covered _ tragic situation. Here, as never before in 
ns see, I have always rebelled against fussing With too thin a layer of loam. In their en- history, we have a comparatively great 
end too much with my lawn. There are hot days _thusiasm and innocence many new home- number of people working in the interest of 
he when I am drooping over the lawn-mower makers are going to try to establish gar- _ better farming and better gardening. Surely, 
ter or am sweating down on my knees digging dens, plant lawns and hedges and so forth. if a man wants to study, he can obtain all 
be out plantains that I swear I will cover my I am afraid they are going to be bitterly _ the information he may need or desire upon 
w- lawn with a slab of concrete and paint it disappointed in many places. Gardening is __ practically any subject. 
lly green. However, I must have grass and so difficult enough for beginners under favora- Certainly, various agencies spend a con- 
iry I keep going year after year — feeding and _ ble circumstances but it will be nearly im- siderable amount of money flooding news- 
watering and rolling and mowing—and_ possible in many of the developments I papers, magazines and the air with publicity 
fighting weeds but, almost every year there _ have seen. material. Yet it is too often poorly ex- 
comes a hot, dry spell along in July when I a pressed, poorly timed and — let us be frank 
am away. When I get home the lawnismore puts TIME of year I start growing impa- __ poorly adapted to its purpose. What we 
bare than green. Into those bare spots pres- tient Sen the fect enow te fell Especially need is less duplication of effort, less 
ently comes crab-grass and lots of it. Presto, when the anew dela = tte coming ttn Te, poundage of words and less expression of 
ew my lawn may be shaggy but it is green pa aiang Arson torte ati: ie special interests. The knowledge is availa- 
ing again all over. From what I have seen, if hon the Jar - th stank drifting Eros ble, the machinery of publicity is waiting 
of crab-grass were exterminated, most lawns ., quietly, so easily, I am apt to quit ahem: and the desire on the part of the readers 18 
i. would be the worse for it. rN Tl ‘ ite Tansee rampant. w hat we need is trained and 
adler ise satiglieer wh -«< “acyategeatbaper sienaiteg careful agricultural and gardening publicity, 
the the road a piece and strike up some favorite a systematic, competent and responsible 
ces HIGH PRICES for foods this year have _ hill until the darkness sends me home. In the lineata p hin , leash 
‘or- made many a home vegetable gardener morning, if the fates have been kind, I da 
ka pleased with himself for his decision last awaken to a white world. Once again, no 
bis Spring to stay with his vegetable patch — house and no job can hold me —I must INCIDENTALLY, many of my friends 
he provided he did the work himself and did get out and enjoy the whiteness. have expressed, from time to time, the de- 
“ not pay for labor. Undoubtedly, he saved There is something about the first snow, sire to write for Horticulture —to submit 
: himself a few dollars. level on the fields and heaped and piled at either “letters to the editor”’ or short stories 
ing According to Andy Wing of the National all angles on branches and on walls, that about their experiences. They never get up 
re- Garden Institute, the high cost of living— gives me one of the deepest satisfactions I _ the “‘nerve”’ to do so, So, I thought I might 
bt- if it continues — will result ina mass devel- know. Just as it smooths out all the ine- say that I have dealt with the editors for a 
len opment of vegetable thrift gardening next qualities in the fields and covers all the long time now and have not found them 
it, Spring. He says that vegetable seed salesin withered and broken weeds littering the fearful characters. In fact, they welcome 
ing 1947 were greater than those in 1946 and he _ world, so it soothes and simplifies my mind. such comments from their readers, espe- 
thinks it likely that 1948 will bring even It is like beginning all over again with all cially short items. 
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Peachbell Eccentricity 


Dear Editor — My garden journal records 
show that Campanula persicifolia, the 
peach-leaf bellflower, began to bloom this 
year on June 25. On September 15 it was 
still in bloom — a continuous all-Summer 
performance aided only by the occasional 
snipping off of faded blossoms and not by 
cutting back. The other campanulas — 
canterbury bells, clustered bellflower, cup- 
and saucer and others — come and go but 
the peachbells outbloom them all. 

Cultural directions generally recommend 
that the peachbells be given a sunny loca- 
tion and that the clumps be divided in the 
Fall. Yet, one clump has bloomed for years 
in heavy shade under a silver maple. An- 
other, long undivided until the clump is a 
foot in diameter, is a fountain of white 
blossoms the Summer through. Few peren- 
nials, in the border or against shrubbery, 
perform so consistently and are so equally 
useful in both the garden and the cut- 
flower vase. 

— Cuester P. Hotway. 
Rock County, Wis. 


Nectarine in Massachusetts 


Dear Editor — A nectarine tree grew from a 
stone planted six or seven years ago in my 
garden. Only a few fruits were formed each 
year. This Spring, however, the tree was 
covered with lovely blossoms and many 
fruits this Summer until a severe storm and 
wind September 2 blew them off. About a 
bushel were picked up. Some spoiled but 
most were used, either raw or cooked. They 
had an excellent flavor. 
— Extsiz W. Cooper. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Labels from Gaskets 


Dear Editor — As to plant labels, they are a 
problem. I use copper from out-of-date 
gaskets. I have a set of number dies and I 
have a written record to show what each 
number stands for. I would think that the 
metal from toothpaste tubes as suggested 
might be used but would be too scarce. I 
have a good many “mums” and lilies to 
keep track of. It took me a long time to get 
to using these labels but they are light, do 
not rust and are permanent. They can be 
used year after year and are no trouble 
once made. 
— H. Roy Mosnar. 

Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
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Handy Crape Myrtle 


Dear Editor — Your crape myrtle article 
in August Horticulture interests me. So I 
should like to tell you that I have two crape 
myrtle bushes 12 years old and as high as 
the second floor windows. A month ago they 
were at their height with a profusion of large- 
clustered pink blooms. They are planted 
within a foot of the house wall, on the 
southern side and protected from the west 
by a bay window and from the east by an 
enclosed porch. I give them chicken manure 
in alternate years — have never trimmed 
them nor do I cover them in Winter in any 
way. 
— Eien M. Snira. 

Mallingford, Pa. 


Green Blackberries 


Dear Editor —I am terribly confused. In 
your September 15 issue, Maud Jacobs re- 
ports on white blackberries. I always 
thought that blackberries were green when 
they were red! 

—L. M. Hampurcer. 
Chicago, iI). 


Quince Jelly 


Dear Editor —I usually find much of in- 
terest in your “rambling observations” 
but in the last issue of Horticulture your re- 
marks about quince jelly struck a partic- 
ularly responsive chord. I was brought up 
in the family tradition that quince jelly 
was the best of all jellies and it was kept 
especially for company. Once I remember 
that when recovering from a sickness 
Grandmother brought me a glass of it. 
Grandmother was a famous jelly maker but 
she got more satisfaction out of her quince 
jelly than all the other kinds and all were 
far better than her granddaughter can 
make. 

I, too, have found quinces hard to get 
and, so, for several years we have had no 
jelly. However, when in Nantucket, I had 
dinner in one of the old houses on Orange 
Street and quince jelly was served. It was 
delicious and, knowing my hostess, I asked 
if she made it. At least, I thought, she must 
have bought it from some home jelly maker. 
Imagine my surprise when she laughingly 
said, “No, I didn’t make it. It came from a 
chain store.” 

— Mrs. Cuarues T. Girrorp. 
South Westport, Mass. 


Wild Cucumber Dyed 


Dear Editor — Last Fall we tried an ex- 
periment that we think might be of interest 
to readers of Horticulture. Picking up some 


' wild cucumber pods after heavy frosts, we 


noticed the green had all disappeared, leav- 
ing a lace-like pod shaped very much like a 
tulip. Removing the seeds, we dipped the 
pods into water-color paint. With some 
dried grass — thin and feathery, similar to 
red top — which we frosted with paste and 
Christmas snow. just enough to make them 
look as if covered with dewdrops, we ar- 
ranged bouquets of the cucumber pods in a 
low red Chinese bowl. As we have never 
heard of anyone doing this, we thought per- 
haps someone else might like to try it. 
—M. J. Morrison. 

Dexter, Me. 


Pachysandra Trouble 


Dear Editor — About the first of June we 
had an infestation of worms in our pachy- 
sandra bed, something brand new to me. 
Outside of oyster-shell scale, I thought 
pachysandra was pest-proof. This infesta- 
tion consisted of a green worm that curled 
up in the leaves and did a tremendous 
amount of harm by rapidly eating them. 
DDT did very little good but with a com- 
bination of pyrethrum and arsenate of lead 
my gardener managed to get them under 
control after the damage was done. The 
interesting thing was that the biggest in- 
festation was around the deciduous trees 
with very few under the evergreens. 

The worms are gone now and the pachy- 
sandra has sent out new growth where it 
was eaten but so many moths have been 
flying around I am afraid that there will be 
a bigger infestation next year. Not only did 
the worms get into the pachysandra but 
they found enjoyment in eating other plants 
such as our lilies. They chewed off so many 
of the buds we had very few flowers. 

Am asking to have this published to find 
out if any of your members have had the 
same experience and, if so, what precau- 
tions they are taking to prevent another 
infestation next year. 

— Louis Fasran Bacuracu. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lovely Green Hills 


Dear Editor — During a recent visit to the 
family’s old home, I toured the North-east 
and I cannot refrain from writing to say 
how very much I enjoyed the little white 
houses, the trim gardens with their lush 
growth and the wonderful maples and elms. 
Two things in particular I found amazing. 
especially as a native of California. One 
was the presence of water almost every- 
where — brooks, streams, ponds and lakes. 
The other was the fact that green was omni- 
present. Even your lovely hills are green 
to the top. I wonder if you easterners ap- 
preciate your good fortune in living in 
such a lovely world. 
‘ — Epwr Pavrtzcue. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Wonderfully lovely eee 


The New Daffodils 


By CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist, New Hope, Pa. 


ANY wonderful new daffodils have 

been developed recently by hybridizers 
in England, Holland and Ireland. Any con- 
sideration of new varieties runs squarely 
into the question of price. It is idle to give 
glowing accounts of certain varieties as 
possible additions to next Spring’s garden 
when bulbs of these kinds cannot be bought 
for less than 100 or 200 dollars apiece. Gar- 
deners who want to grow the finest realize 
that it is not extravagant to buy daffodils 
so expensive they must be bought by the 
individual bulb, since they can be counted 
on to last and increase but even they will 
not pay unlimited prices for them. 

Each hybridizer naturally hopes that the 
commercial growers who make up the chief 
market for the newest varieties will see in 
his seedlings a future King Alfred or Tunis. 
He, therefore, prices it accordingly. Most of 
these new hybrids however fail to make the 
grade and never enter general commerce at 
any price. When a variety does get into the 
hands of commercial growers, with its price 
kept high for years by lively bidding on the 
part of other growers seeking planting 
stock, you can be sure it is outstanding 
and worth waiting for even though its pres- 
ent price is beyond most garden budgets. 

In this category belong the new huge 
white trumpet, Broughshane, and a long 
list of fragrant new pink seedlings bearing 
such fascinating names as Pink Select, 
Rosy Sunrise and Louise de Coligny. When 
stocks of these varieties increase sufficiently 
to permit a little lower price, do not miss 
them in your garden. 

Meanwhile, admirers of fine daffodils 
can concentrate on the scores of varieties 
that were unknown or rarely grown in pre- 
war American gardens but are now avail- 
able at moderate prices owing to the re- 
sumption of imports from Holland. Many 
of these such as Carlton, Tunis, Daisy 
Schaeffer and Dick Wellband are in the Sir 
Watkin-King Alfred price class. Others 
are a little more expensive but still within 
the 25 cent to $2.50 per bulb range. It is 
with these more “‘accessible”’ daffodils that 
this discussion is concerned. 

Among the newer yellow trumpets 
Diotima is remarkable for both size and 
beauty. Its giant trumpet of golden yellow 
stands out boldly and is framed by a grace- 
ful, star-shaped perianth, well propor- 
tioned to the huge trumpet. Diotima flow- 
ers a little later than King Alfred, in time 
to be seen to good advantage with a fore- 
planting of the deep blue grape hyacinth, 
Muscari armeniacum. 
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Still newer is Burgomeester Gouverneur, 
a warm yellow of perfect formal propor- 
tions. Its overlapping perianth frames a 
bold trumpet which is held at exact right 
angles to the upright stem. Burgomeester 
Gouverneur is extremely late, blossoming 
with the late poeticus varieties. 

Beersheba is still a queen among white 
trumpets. This charming beauty with its 
long, snowy white trumpet and frilled edge 
nods just enough to look graceful. Beer- 
sheba has been grown by discriminating 
gardeners for many years but the good news 
about it now is that one can afford to plant 
it in copious quantities instead of by the 
individua] bulb. A splendid new white 
which every lover of good daffodils should 
grow is Mount Hood. Of perfect formal pro- 
portions and uniformly icy white, this large 
trumpet stands straight through a long 
season of vigorous bloom. 

I have never grown a bicolor trumpet 
which impressed me more than Patria. It 
has a broad perianth of shimmering white 
and a long tubular trumpet of lemon yellow 
which is beautifully fluted and flanged at 
the brim. One of the best features of Patria 
is its long season of bloom. Opening early, 
it lasted for three weeks in my garden last 
Spring. Another outstanding one of the 
newer bicolors is President Lebrun. Its 
huge trumpet of a yellow so deep as to sug- 
gest buff contrasts vividly with its gleam- 
ing white perianth. 

In the incomparabilis division there are 
dozens of new or nearly new varieties 
worth adding to the collection. The famous 
Fortune can now be looked upon as a 
standard garden flower instead of a rarity. 
This large blossom not only does not droop 
from its very tall stem but is actually tilted 
upward to look at you. Jalna, a very early 
bloomer, makes a vivid picture with its 
broadly edged red crown set against a bright 
yellow perianth. Bartizan has a bright or- 
ange crown against a background of soft 
lemon yellow. El Dorado has a perianth of 
pale yellow and a huge, wide-open crown of 
deep yellow, edged orange and fluted to 
the base. 

Among the incomparabilis kinds with 
white perianths, Dick Wellband still stands 
out for its large, nearly flat crown of vivid 
scarlet. Bright Beauty, a new one, has a 
crisp freshness with its shining white petals 
and deep yellow cup vividly margined red. 
Monique has a subtle quality with its 
crown of soft primrose delicately edged 
orange. Scarlet Leader is very tall and 
handsome with a large, ruffled, deep red 
crown. Semper Avanti should be a garden 
favorite. Its broad, creamy perianth frames 
a large crown of soft primrose, broadly 


margined red. Polindra has a striking color 
combination. Its white perianth is un- 
usually vivid and its large, fluted crown is 
clear yellow. 

Mangosteen is an excellent new yellow 
barri daffodil. Its blazing orange scarlet 
crown is set against a warm yellow perianth. 
Rapallo in this division has unique charm. 
Its wide, red-edged crown is very flat and 
clings like a silken sheath to its sulphur 
perianth. Among the moderate priced new 
white barris, Hades is clearly the most 
beautiful. It has similar coloring to Firetail 
but is much larger. A small, flat but vivid 
cherry red crown stands out brilliantly 
against snow white petals. 

Among the new leedsi daffodils, the pink 
seedlings that are still too rare for general 
garden use are something to anticipate. In 
the meantime the famous and lovely pink 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, can now beenjoyed 
to a much greater extent. Perhaps, most 
gardens have a few bulbs of this variety but 
it will be much better appreciated when 
planted in the larger colonies which its new 
low price makes possible. It is also worth 
mentioning that the fine leedsis, Daisy 
Schaeffer, Gertie Millar and Tunis are now 
plentiful and inexpensive. 

Three newer hybrids of less-grown 
species are exceptionally fine. N. triandrus 
Elisabeth Prentis is a single-flowered white 
beauty with delicate petals that flutter in 
the April breezes. Ii is not too large for the 
rock garden. The cyclamineus hybrid, 
Turn a’Penny (often listed in this country as 
Beryl!) has a soft appeal. Its sulphur yellow 
petals recurve gracefully from its small, 
red-edged cup. Jonquilla Golden Perfection 
has a tall, straight stem on which are borne 
two handsome florets of golden yellow. 

A sensational new hybrid is poetaz Crag- 
ford. Holland growers are busy building up 
stocks of this variety knowing that there 
will be tremendous demand when it becomes 
generally known. It bears clusters of florets 
which are individually large and white with 
bright red centers. The amazing thing 
about Cragford is that not only is it stun- 
ning in the garden but it grows indoors in 
pebbles and water about as easily as the 
ubiquitous paperwhite. 

A fine new poeticus daffodil is available 
in Crenver. Tall, robust and of very great 
substance, this variety has large, over- 
lapping white petals and a bright red- 
rimmed eye. In the double section there are 
many fine seedlings coming along but two 
varieties not often found in pre-war gardens 
and now plentiful should be mentioned: 
Valencia, huge, full double of deep yel- 
low with orange petals interspersed and 
Daphne, a pure white, gardenia-like semi- 
double of great beauty and fragrance. Both 
are well worth consideration. 

All in all, the daffodil prospects are very 
bright for the gardener who seeks to enjoy 
the great beauty which this flower in its 
many varied forms can bring in the Spring. 
A vast reservoir of truly wonderful varie- 
ties has now been opened up, while hy- 
bridizers are busy increasing stocks of still 
lovelier kinds with which to tempt us in the 
future. 
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ful tree moving. 


Feeding, etc. 


At a word from you, a king-sized specimen tree can 
come a-wheeling to your door . . 
you want, the right size and shape to dress up that 
barren spot you've always been meaning to do 
something about. 

Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees 
has long been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. Our 
equipment is the best available. Evenmore important, 
10 men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ experience in success- 


Why not arrange for a consultation now? 


Among other Frost & Higgins specialties are Landscape Planning and Plant- 
ing, Weed Control, Grub Proofing, Spraying of every description, Tree 


The FROS Tena )H 1G GINS CO. 


We ve Got 
Footloose Trees 
with 

Roving Roots 


. just the variety 





20 MILL STREET 





Arlington, Massachusetts 


ARL 1410 
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Rhododendrons 


Azaleas 

Mountain Andromeda 
‘Pink and white dogwood 
Lilacs 

Chrysanthemums in variety 
Phlox 

Pacific hybrid delphiniums 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 


RRAZRRZRRRAZRAZRAL 
The LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO, 


of Framingham 
offers a 
Complete Landscape Service 
HOMER K. DODGE 
Landscape Designer 
Framingham 5061 
DISPLAY GARDEN 
for plants, shrubs, trees, materials, etc. 
Worcester Turnpike, Route 9 
Framingham 5502 
en | 
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TREE MOVING... 


Large or small plant materials transplanted 
and maintained. 


EDWARD HALLORAN, INC. 
Arborists 
95 Dedham Street Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone LASell 1502 











GARDEN GIFTS FoR CHRISTMAS 
Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped 
S LN INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 


of SL: «=. eee $1.10 
ee a swe e ee $2.20 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for....... $1.25 
SLN INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
MS TE "Fed aaa $2.25 


CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for..... 75¢ 
ER OR $1.00 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 








THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 

















Choice Evergreens « Shrubs 
Shade Trees « Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


According to Charles Darwin, white is the 
prevailing flower color, and of white flowers 
a considerably larger proportion smell 
sweetly, than of any other color. Perhaps, 
because many white flowers are fertilized 
by moths they need the scent as well as the 
color to guide the moths in the dusk. 

Many flowers disperse their odor only 
at night but this is not true of two shrubs 
which are as fragrant in the daytime as at 
night. These are Clethra alnifolia or sweet 
pepper bush and buttonbush or honeyball, 
Cephalanthus occidentalis. Both shrubs pre- 
fer moist ground and some shade. They 
bloom at the same time in late Summer 
when the early bushes have ceased flower- 
ing and, although they are retiring shrubs, 
they respond gladly to cultivation. A 
partially shaded and sheltered position 
near a house suits them admirably. 

The clethra usually grows in masses. So, 
it is somewhat surprising to see what a 
handsome and shapely bush it makes when 
standing alone. We have so few fragrant 
wild flowers that we cannot afford to miss 
these two beauties. In a list covering New 
York and New England, John Burroughs 
found only about 30 species of fragrant wild 
flowers. 


Camellia Shows Coming 


The camellia shows for the season 1947- 
48 that will be held under the auspices of the 
American Camellia Society are as follows: 


Lakeland, Fla. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 


January 17-18 
January 23 

January 24-25 
January 31—February | 


February 1 
February 4 
February 7- 8 
February 14-15 
February 18-19 
February 21-22 
February 25 


Thibodaux, La. 
Georgetown, S. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 
Marshallville, Ga. 


Sacramento, Calif. March 6-7 


In addition to these there will be such 
independent shows such as that of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Boston on January 29 and 30. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, mhouse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 





Free catalog en Gardenias, Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 














WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Telephone Framingham 6191 











TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
ASP. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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The Great 
Horned Owl 
may rob you 
of a chicken 







in connection with this offer... 


WOW TO ATTRACT fascinating new illustrated book 


THE BIRDS 


FREE! 
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Over 400 Birds in Full Color! 


Representing 275 Species, Showing 
Variations by Sex, Season and Age 


ERE’S the most complete and most fully 

illustrated pocket field guide to the land 
birds of Eastern North America ever published. 
Covers all the birds north of Mexico and east of 
central Nebraska and more than 100 that range 
to the Pacific Coast. Written by Richard H. 
Pough of the scientific staff of the National Audu- 
bon Society and illustrated by the staff artist of 
the Society, its authority is unrivalled. Entirely 
new, with illustrations especially made for this 
book, printed in natural colors from new plates. 
Just the manual every gardener and nature lover 
has wished for. It will enable you quickly and 
easily to recognize and name every bird you see 
around the house, in the garden, field or woods, 
and to become familiar with every fascinating 
phase of its life. 


Everything You Want to Know About 
the Birds 


Calls, Songs, Flight, Nests, Eggs, Range, Color, 
Size, Plumage, Food, Behavior, Migration, 
Courtship, Breeding, etc., etc. All of this wealth 
of information is arranged for quick and easy 
reference. And in addition there are many re- 
vealing descriptions of the amazing instincts and 
habits of the birds, tips on where to look for them, 
how to observe and study them, how to attract 





Did You Know — 


That the beautiful songs of the 
breeding season are not love 
songs, but a proclamation of 
ownership and a warning to 
other males not to trespass? 


That while the female Marsh- 
wren is building the actual 
nest, the male may build a 
half-dozen incomplete and ap- 
parently useless dummy nests? 


That the habit of creeping 
head first down the tree trunks 
distinguishes the nuthatches 
while the brown creepers 
spiral up the trunk and then 
drop to the base to repeat the 
process? 


That ravens pair for life and 
use the same nest site year 
after year? 


That the male Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak takes his turn sitting 
on the eggs and while doing so 
sings softly? 


That the Cowbird lays its eggs 





The Mockingbird, in 






~~ 
~ 

~ 
The Horned Lark nests so early that 


and protect them. in the nests of other birds and the Spring often sings ite first eggs are frequently destroyed 
Angee . 7 allows the foster parents to through ht moon- by snow storms 
This is the perfect field guide, convenient to raise their young? light nights. P 


carry and use, but also a book you will read 
through with delight. The more than 400 illus- 
trations in full natural color represent 275 species 
and show important variations of plumage by 
sex, season, and age. They are beautifully repro- 
duced from new paintings made especially for 
this book by Don Eckleberry, staff artist for the 
Audubon Society. Birds of similar appearance are 
grouped together so that they may readily be 
compared for their distinguishing characteristics. 
These incomparable color plates are alone worth 
the price of the book. 














That the imitative ability of 
Mockingbirds often includes 
common sounds of their en- 
vironment, from the squeak 
ofa wheel to the bark of a dog? 


These are just a few of the 
h ds of fasci ing facts 
in the AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, Dept. Hi1-1 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION a copy of The “AUDU- 


BON BIRD GUIDE”, I may return it within 5 days, or keep it and 
send you only $3.00, plus a few cents postage, in full payment. Also 


° 2 send me without extra charge ‘“‘How to Attract the Birds’’. 
- Tables of Families, X a m | n e i t 

; a 
Complete index, Maps PE coped ditasncdeene 1s dckeRaneeesd men tede teeny a0s03edee 

~ Pre are = according You may have the Audubon Bird Guide for free 
ia a, va | examination and if it is not all and more than we ne, eee ok ee ee ae 

there is also a complete alpha- have claimed for it, you need not pay a cent. Just 
Gctten! tegen. return the book. If you are delighted with it and SEIS 5.5 Jcncokebanedue andsesbbets sak ae 

onsored b want to keep it pay the surprisingly low price of 

Z $3.00. There’ treat i f 
The National cnet agetactie s a > eee Gale Geen THE Check here if you enclose $3.00 remittance with this order in which 
Audubon Society AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, INC., 444 Madison case we will pay the postage. Same return privilege, with full 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. refund guaranteed. 
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Garden Digest 


To Attract Birds 


Native birds can be attracted to the garden and doorstep by 
the planting of the proper trees and shrubs. Homeowners who 
have expressed alarm that bird life seems to be disappearing from 
their yards can aid their return by planting berry-bearing shrubs 
and trees, says O. W. Spicer, president of the Bartlett Tree Ex- 
pert Company. 

Among those he recommends are the American elder, barberry, 
American hazelnut, bayberry, black chokeberry, gray dogwood, 
mountain ash, nannyberry, snowberry and the winterberry. Such 
trees as the mountain ash and mulberry, Mr. Spicer adds, not 
only will attract birds but are highly ornamental in themselves. 
Some of the smaller-flowering fruited crabapples bear fruit abun- 
dantly and provide an acceptable bird food until after the first 
hard freezes of Fall. 


A New Control for Ants 


Chlordane, a new organic insecticide, has been proved to give 
exceptionally good control of ants in turf by J. C. Schread, en- 
tomologist at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Haven. The material has been found to destroy the 
miniature brown ant encountered more often than any other 
species in turf and the most serious nuisance of the ant family. 
Chlordane has also given excellent control of carpenter ants, 
mound building ants, soil-infesting ants and house ants for from 
four to six weeks. 

The home owner may apply chlordane in one of two ways. If 
the infestation is light, one-eighth teaspoon of 50 per cent wetta- 
ble powder should be placed in the center of each ant hill and 
thoroughly watered in. An alternate method is to add one ounce 
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of chlordane to each gallon of water in a small sprayer with the 
spreader removed from the nozzle directing the stream into each 
ant nest. 

In widespread infestations the best treatment is a thorough 
watering of the turf with a solution of chlordane. The proper 
proportions are four ounces of chlordane 50 per cent wettable 
powder per 75 to 100 gallons of water for each 1,000 square feet. 
This should be followed by watering with 50 to 60 gallons of clear 
water per each 1,000 square feet. Chlordane is new and its effect 
on all plants is not yet known. 


Sunflowers Smother Weeds 


One of the questions most frequently asked by visitors to the 
Mt. Carmel experimental farm of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station this Summer was, ‘‘ What are all the sun- 
flowers for?” In the vicinity of the sweet and field corn breeding 
plots it looked as if the station were raising a full crop of the 10- 
foot high plants. 

It all started several years ago when corn breeders needed a tal! 
crop to use as a barrier between plots of inbred corn to prevent 
cross pollination. The scientists soon discovered that sunflowers 
had other unique advantages as well as making an effective bar- 
rier. Corn planted the following season on the plots where the 
barrier crop had been grown was remarkably free from weeds. 
This absence of weeds was partially due to the sunflowers’ growth 
habits. Sunflowers are one of the easiest plants to grow and, once 
started, grow very rapidly. This characteristic combined with 
dense foliage which shades the ground, reduces weeds to prac- 
tically nothing and leaves the ground clear for the next year’s 
crop. 

Sunflowers also make an excellent green manure crop adding as 
much organic matter to the soil as any of the hay crops such as 
clover, timothy, alfalfa, brome and orchard grass. They have an 
advantage over hay in that they are a one-year crop while it takes 
two years for a hay crop to become well-established. 
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IN THIS 
COLORFUL 


GIFT BOX 


Burpee Super Giant Zinnias, Giant Snapdragons, Mammoth 


=. of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with 
this unique gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with 
color all next summer and fall! 12 popular flowers, many All- 
America winners, in a gay, bright red gift box decorated with 
a Kodachrome garden scene. Each packet has a beautiful, 
natural color picture of the flowers the seeds will produce, 
addingjto the beauty of the gift. 

All are the finest, guaranteed seeds from Burpee’s Floradale : 
Farms, the most famous flower seed farms in the world. This is 
truly the “Hit Parade of Favorite Flowers!” 


Mum Marigolds, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly Blue Morning Glories, 
fragrant Petunias, Blanche Burpee Forget-Me-Nots, etc.—all 
easy to grow! Ideal for birthdays, anniversaries, etc. Each packet 
printed with regular price—some worth 25c each—totaling $2.20. 


4) 4 2 4 4 4 4 4 a a 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. "' 


263 B Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
mapee Suliting {rat Clinton, Iowa ‘ 


Please send Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds @ $1 each: 









: : |... . Postpaid by return mail , 
Order all you want today at the special price of only $1 per bt —e , nm mail. Enclosed 
box, postpaid to you or to your friends. If you want us to mail ... Direct to list of friends attached. ee 
the boxes direct to friends about Dec. 10, be sure to send their e Mies 
names and addresses and the gift cards you'd like enclosed. ds i 6:5, 6m" hie 
see St. or R. D. 
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Rhododendron Stud Book 
The Rhododendron Year Book For 1947. 
Edited by Robert M. Gatke. Portland, 
Ore. The American Rhododendron So- 
ciety by Binfords & Mort. 


Brim full of the latest information on 
rhododendrons by authorities in many sec- 
tions of the world, this year book will be 
welcomed by specialists. The illustrations 
are particularly valuable, as is the stud 
book part tracing the parentage of hun- 
dreds of hybrid rhododendrons. 






Plant Diseases 
Nature and Prevention of Plant Diseases. 
By K. Starr Chester. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Co. 

In this second edition of a standard col- 
lege textbook on the subject of plant pathol- 
ogy, the author has placed emphasis upon 
the practical aspect of the science. For gar- 
deners who want to know how to recognize 
the major diseases and how to prevent 
them, this book is well worth study. 


Introducing Botany 


Basic Botany. By Fred W. Emerson. | 
Philadelphia: The Blakiston Co. 
There are many elementary botanical | 
textbooks, some of them excellent. How 
ever, few of them are at once easy to read 
and yet thorough in their material. Such a 
book would be welcomed by inquisitive 
gardeners who like to know not only how 
their plants work as units but also how 
their plants function in the entire scheme 
of living matter. Professor Emerson has 
written just such a book and it will prove 
both enjoyable and instructive for people 
who really will take the time to find out the 
laws that make their gardens possible. 


The World’s Grandeur 


Our Flowering World. By Rutherford 
Platt. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.00. 

Those of us who were lucky enough to 
discover Mr. Platt’s earlier book, “‘This 
Green World,” will welcome his new work. 
As superbly illustrated as the first and as 
richly rewarding in text, it is clear the au- 
thor has not only added to his percep- 
tion of flowering plants and their place in 
creation but has also grown in his ability to 
communicate his sense of the mystery and 
the wonder of growing things. As clear and 
as untechnical as before, this book dips even 
deeper into the miracle of trees and flowers. 





Schling’s Danish-Grown 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


Direct from Copenhagen—Exhibition Quality 


Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were imported only by specialists and exhibitors 
growing for show purposes. They are the finest quality Lily of the Valley pips produced 
in the world. We offer you these superb Danish-grown pips properly treated for forcing in 
the home. Will bloom in from 21 to 30 days, depending on temperature. For a constant 
supply plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make successive shipments as specified. 
Plant in soil, sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 


12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 100 for $19.50, postpaid 


Join our Lily of the Valley Club 


Write for descriptive folder on how to have lovely Lily of the Valley in your home from 


November to May. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue 





New York 22, N. Y. 








FALL PLANTIN 


(Established in 1832) 





Many things may be transplanted to advantage 
this Fall and will be ready for an early start in 
the Spring. Our hardy, northern grown plants are well matured. Hybrid Lilacs ¢ Flowering Shrubs ¢ 
Flowering Crab-Apples © Norway Maples @ Evergreens in protected places. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| New Raspberry 


A new red raspberry, called the Septem- 


| ber, has just been named by the Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station at Geneva. An 
Autumn-fruiting, everbearing raspberry, 
its Fall crop ripens at least two and some- 
times four weeks earlier than that of Indian 
Summer, according to Professor George L. 
Slate, who did the breeding work. 

The berries are of medium size, firm, 
bright red and thus far have shown no 
tendency to crumble. Although the quality 
of the Summer crop is only fair, that of the 
Autumn berries is high. The plants are 
vigorous and increase rapidly. They are 


| hardy at Geneva and crop well. 


The Summer crop is as early as that of 
Indian Summer or about five days earlier 
than Newburgh. The Fall crop started 
about September first in 1946 — about a 
month before that of Indian Summer. Some 
years the difference is less. The principal 
fault of September is the tendency of 
the berries, especially of the Summer crop, 
to cling to the bushes more tightly than is 
desirable in a commercial berry. For home 
use this is not serious. The variety’s reac- 
tion to mosaic is not known. 

September was produced by crossing 
Marcy with Ranere in 1934 and was se- 
lected for second test in 1939. Favorable 
reports have been received from limited 
tests in Beltsville, Md., Urbana, II]. and 
the middle Hudson Valley. September is 
now being introduced by the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association of Geneva, 
N. Y. and inquiries for plants should be ad- 
dressed to the association. 


The National Council For 
Community Improvement 


The nation has a new community de- 
velopment organization—the National 
Council For Community Improvement. 
Incorporated in the District of Columbia 
late in August, the following trustees have 
taken office: General U. S. Grant. 8rd of 
Washington, Dr. Francis J. Brown of 
Washington, Joseph J. Lane of New York 
City, Harold S. Buttenheim of New York 
City, Frederick P. Lee of Washington, John 
Miller of Washington, Dr. Kathryn McHale 
of Washington and Seward H. Mott of 
Washington. Additional trustees and of- 
ficers are to be elected at the first meeting 
soon. 

The purposes of the organization are: to 
help organize state and local groups for 
community improvement; to act as a 
liaison with (various government agencies) 

. stimulating interest in the improve- 
ment of communities . . . the pooling of 
information and experience . . . lessening 
unnecessary duplication of effort; to en- 
courage and stimulate research . . . in the 
field of community improvement, including 
the home and its surroundings. A resolution 
provides that, “The main emphasis is on 
planning and improvement of the physical 
aspects of the home, its grounds and its 
community.” 
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May I Again Suggest: PLANT 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size-controlled stock) 


and Enjoy a Whole New World 
of Interest —and FRUIT in 
Your Home Garden 


Lovely blossoms in Spring — delicious full 
size fruit at 2 to 3 years old. Dwarfs grow 6 
to 8 ft. high (semi-dwarfs 12 to 15 ft.). Take 
little space, easy to care for. Selected, well 
rooted understock. 


APPLES: Many varieties; grafted on true 
East Malling roots: No. 1, 2, 4, 7 and 9 assur- 
ing the dwarfest for gardens, or semi-dwarf 
for farm. Imported from Royal Experimental 
Station, Kent, England. ALSO PEACHES — 
PEARS — PLUMS — APRICOTS — NEC- 
TARINES — CHERRIES — 


ESPALIERS trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of all Garden Lovers. Very Fruitful 
— Decorative against wall, building, trellis, 
along drives or as a screening hedge. Many 
exquisite patterns and sizes to suit every 
garden space and American conditions. 


BEFORE YOU ORDER 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Learn all about these early bearing size- 
controlled trees. Study our 


FREE CATALOGUE: —the result of my 
specializing exclusively 20 years in this coun- 
try (my Swiss ancestors 100 years) propagating 
fruit trees. It will guide you in selecting trees 
suitable to your needs. Points out the prob- 
lems in the planting and culture of fruit 
trees. Valuable — Informative — Explaining. 


What— When— Where—How to 
Plant, Prune, Spray, and Care for 
Dwarf and Trained Fruit Trees 


Order the finest American and European 
fruit varieties direct from the grower. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write today for my Catalogue No. T-3 
in time to order for Fall Planting 


Visit our Display Grounds 


i 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 





Port Chester - New York 


King Street, Opp. Comly Avenue 











It’s EASY to be a 
GREEN THUMBER 
with PLANT-CHEM 


The scientific plant food that’s eco- 
nomical, clean, and so easy to use. 


PLANT-CHEM: An all purpose plant 


food, 25c pkg. — 16 gals.; $1 pkg. 100 
gals.; $2 pkg. 400 gals. 


pkg. makes 100 gals.; $1.50 pkg. 400 
gals. 


PLANT-CHEM ACID FOOD: For 
acid plants. $1 pkg. makes 100 gals. 


PLANT-CHEM ORCHID FOOD: 
50c pkg. makes 16 gallons. 


Used by prise winners. Al your garden 
store or postpaid on receipt of price. 


PLANT-CHEM, INC. 
1355 Market, San Francisco 3, Cal. 


Pour it on- Watch ‘em Grow! By 





* 








The Famous Tennessee 
Walking Horse 


Hand carved from red cedar, walnut or cherry. Length 
over all approximately 5 inches. Postpaid $2.50. 
THE LOOKOUT SHOP, Southern Arts and 
Crafts, 520 Union Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Gift folder on request. 
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LAWN-CHEM: For better lawns. 50c | 


| 
| 


Rare Philodendrons 


Philodendrons are a source of unfailing 
satisfaction for the house-plant devotee. 
Some of the most handsome varieties are 


| not well known, yet are obtainable and 





easy of cultivation. 

One of the finest of these is the arrow- 
head philodendron, so called because of the 
shape of its huge, shiny, bright-green leaves 
which attain a length of 12 inches or more 
and seven inches at the base. Like the com- 
mon philodendron, it is of viney growth and 
must be trained on a stake. It is native to 
South America. 

The cut-leaf, P. pertusum, or more prop- 
erly Monstera deliciosa, comes from Mexico. 
Tts huge leaves are very decorative, al- 
though small plants may have both plain 
and cut or only partially cut foliage. 

Another fascinating sort has leaves which 


| are beautifully three-lobed. Others have in- 
| dented leaves. There are intriguing bronze- 


leaved kinds and even a cut-leaf arrowhead. 
They do well under treatment given the 


' common philodendron, are generally clean 








and healthy and free from insects and are 
easily kept that way. 

When they become too tall for a table or 
stand they are stately and graceful on the 
floor. For the large sizes try a brass, copper 
or aluminum bow! or kettle. It makes for 
easy handling and good decoration. If 
there is no drainage hole, make one, or 
water thoroughly in the center only. Then 
the dry soil at the edges takes up excess 
moisture. They like moisture but not wet 
feet. 

Hot scorching sun may cause leaf burns 
— brown dry spots — if the plants are left 
too close to a hot window glass. They are 
grand in a corner near a window or where 
they have a little sun. 

— Epirn Saytor ABsorr. 
Beloit, Wis. 


Asparagus Deflexus 


Asparagus Deflexus is a graceful variety 





of Asparagus scandens with long sprays of | 


soft feathery foliage. It can be trained to 


grow like a fern, to climb, or may be used | 


in a hanging basket. It grows equally well 


in sun or shade and thrives under ordinary | 


care given house plants. 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 










SASH 


A Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 b 
6 ft. sash. Complete with garden Romeed. 

a Finest quality, reasonably priced. Also 
electric hotbed soil ee le. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table 
chart for starting vegetable and flower 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington, N. Y. 


COCUCICOCICO Como 














A GROWING 


English Holly Tree 


Let Holiday Cheer 
Live thru the year 


These lovely little trees 
brighten your window 
throughout the year 
or add charm to the 
memory garden of a 
friend. Your choice of 
silver edged variegated 
as illustrated or the 
true old-fashioned 
green English variety. 
Height 8 to 12 inches, 
potted in Oregon soil 
and packed in unique 
box that insures their 
safe arrival. Either variety $5 prepaid. 
@ Every year mature holly trees on the 
Brownell Farms produce a new crop of 
berried sprays to gladden your home 
at Christmas time. Packages filled with 
berried sprays, or a beautiful wreath 
and sprays are available for gifts and 
home decoration. Order now... also 
write for illustrated catalog in full color. 


BROWNELL FARMS, Box 73-H, Milwaukie, Ore. 


Berried Holly Sprays . $2.50 to $15 
Holly Wreaths with Sprays . $5 to $15 
Living Holly Trees (green or var.) . $5 


ROFER. 
Brownell Holly 


PLANT NOW FOR EARLY BLOOM 
NEXT 
YEAR 


































lf you intend to plant 
Peonies this fall get our catalog 

before placing your order. It lists a 
complete assortment of the world’s finest 
varieties. This is our 79th year in the Peony 
business and if you are interested in Peony 
roots of real quality we can please you. 
Every root we send out is a “Brand divi- 
sion” with 3 to 5 eyes and a good, healthy 
root system. 


LOVELY FRENCH LILACS 


Our Lilac list this fall is more complete than 
ever before. With 100,000 plants in our 
fields to draw upon, you may rest assured 
that your order will be filled to your com- 
plete satisfaction. Our catalog lists many 
fine selections at prices you will be glad to 
pay. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


CATALOG FREE 


HORTICULTURE 
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OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. 
selected for perfection, loaded with 
berries clustered among dark green leaves. 


Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of leaves or 
rries 


Packed in attractively illustrated gift boxes. 


No. 1. Approximately 2 
box 


3.00 
5.00 


No. 2. Approximately 3 Ibs. packed in gift box. . 
No. 3. Approximately 5 lbs. packed in gift box. . 


VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 
P. O. Box 5076 Portland, Oregon 











EXETER WILD 
FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


NATIVE TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 
Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
3 each of the above Trilliums, $4.25; 
6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 
Send for complete list of quality 
Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 











PSE OOS 
Imported Holland Grown 


GIANT PAPERWHITE 
narcissi 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blos- 
soms. Without question the most popu- 
lar bulb for home culture, quickest and 
surest to bloom. 
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Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 


Three sizes $1.20, $1.50, $1.85 
per dozen postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


**New England’s Leading Seed Store’”’ 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 


ELVES VE LOGCOeLearelk=s 








LANDSCAPE 
Lear GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and 
those who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEAS- 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK FREE! 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. L-11, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Kerrias in Variety 


Kerria japonica, the globe flower, is a 
dainty graceful shrub for a border. It grows 


from three to six feet high and is neat in | 


appearance. The foliage is a bright light 
green. The flowers appear at the end of new 
shoots in late June and are buttercup yel- 


| low. The shrub blossoms intermittently 
throughout the Summer. Since bright sun | 


Long branches carefully | 
bright scarlet | 








bleaches the golden flowers to almost white, 
the shrub is preferably grown in shade or 
semi-shade. 








One of its most pleasing characteristics | 


is its display of intense green branches | 


| 


during the Winter. Once the leaves have | 


fallen the colorful green bark of the slender 


twigs becomes apparent and remains so | 


all Winter. If it is planted in proximity 
with the red osier, Cornus stolonifera, or 
the yellow-stemmed dogwood, C. stolonifera 
flaviramea, a glowing Winter effect is 
achieved. 

The double-flowering kerria, K. japonica 


pleniflora, is more showy than the single | 
and it is this variety that is commonly | 
offered by the nurseries. Its blossoms are | 


actually ball-like in form and a bright 


orange-yellow. If this shrub is given a | 


severe pruning in early Spring, the new 
growth from which the flowers develop will 
be more vigorous. The blossoms are also 
valued as cutting material for indoor 
bouquets, since they are long-lasting in 
water. 

Less often seen is a dwarf form known as 
the silver kerria, K. japonica picta. This 
shrub is very delicate in appearance with 
many slender upright twigs growing two or 
three feet high but it is dense in growth. Its 
leaves differ from the larger types in that 
they are edged with white to form an at- 
tractive foliage shrub and it produces the 
same yellow blossom on a somewhat minia- 
ture scale. 


The dwarf type is especially suitable for | | 


filling vacant corners about the house or for 
a low foreground to taller shrubs. It is not 
particular about a rich soil and will thrive 
in a dry, shaded area. 


The Fall Irises 


Although I understand they do not do 
too well in the East, the Fall-blooming iris 
are favorites here. Unlike the ordinary 
sorts, these must be kept in constant growth 
all through the season to do their best. I 
give them well-drained soil wherever pos- 
sible. If not, I raise the beds, because poor 
drainage — of either water or air — invites 
rot. They are heavy feeders and as soon as 
the Spring bloom is over I separate my 
plants. 


— L. Hrram StTower. 
Salem, Ore. 














FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, Iris, 
and Eremurus species, with Gentians, Primulas, 
Helleborus, and others that need Winter's cold for 
starting. Illustrated catalog on request, Dept. B. 


Mm ESTOWN 
REX. D. PEARCE Maw SORSOY 
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Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form- 





a | Shea . é 
VIGORO TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food ele- 
ments plants need for best plant 

owth. Your house plants will be 


healthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 
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ORCHARD FRESH HOLLY 


A gracious gift 
for your friends; 
a complete deco- 





ration for your 
home. Red Ber- 
ried holly sprays 

Oregon’s Fin- 
est—and a door 
swag (as illus- 
trated) of Oregon 
greens, 
and holly. 
36” x 14” x 10”, 
Prepaid U.S.A. 
$10.00, 


cones 


The Door Swag, 
rs W's C. 
Prepaid U.S.A. 
$4.00. 


Berried Sprays, 
28” x 10” x 6”. 
Prepaid U.S.A. 
$3.00. 


yy 


"On -the -Banks -above - the - Clackamas” 
ROUTE No. 2 OREGON CITY, OREGON 













Postpaid 

Plant Seeds This Fall--they’l! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 

We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--scartet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, biue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 
one of each color, (value post- 
paid for only 25c. Order today! 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 
Philadetphta 32-Fa, °° Clinton, lows” 
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Don’t Touch? 


Let your Flower Arrangements alone 


Daily water changing is now old fashioned. A better 
way to make your flowers last longer has been de 
veloped through university research and years of 
practical tests by florists and others to whom long 
life for flowers is important. Flower Shows, Hospitals, 
Churches, Clubs are all enthusiastic users of this new 
method. Now you can benefit by it. 

Just use Flower-Peps, the scientific formula in tablet 
form which saves measuring and fussing with messy 
powders. All you do is drop one Flower-Pep in the 
vase for each pint of water. No recutting of stems, no 
changing of water. Just enjoy the added beauty and 
fragrance of your choice blooms — and for days 
longer too! 

A few sets of flower prints left. Five 6 x 9 FREE with 
early orders. 


50-VASE GIFT BOX...... an 
200-VASE GIFT BOX...... 


Postpaid and Guaranteed 


Makes an Ideal Christmas 
Gift 


$1.00 
$3.00 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-117 « Needham 92, Mass. 




















for Fall Plinting 


The famous Bobbink & Atkins collection contains 
finest 


the 
DELPHINIUMS e PEONIES 
IRIS e POPPIES 
DAYLILIES e PHLOX 


and other favorite perennials both new and old. 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION of all these Peren- 
nials is listed and illustrated in our new Fall Catalog. 


Write Today for Your Copy 
It's FREE! 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 


BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 


Yard Boy” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden — pa- 
r, rags, garbage, leaves. 
o mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price — f.0.b., New York 











No. 1— 1% bu., 
wt. 70 lbs., $32.00 
No. 3 — 3 bu., 
wt. 100 lbs., $44.00 
No. 6 — 6 bu 


wt. 150 Ibs., $75.00 
Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. FISKE Iron Works 


Established 1858 
78 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Bronse and Iron Work 














~ CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


SCENTED AND COLORED LEAVED GERANIUMS, 
6 for $2.50 and 6 for $3.50 postpaid. Also the New Red 
Hoiley double begonia $1.50 each. Cuttings from choice 
collection of begonias 12 for $2.00. E. A. Sampson, 
51 Park Street, Mansfield, Mass. Visitors Welcome 
INTERESTING, new, different, profitable magazine. 
For the person with only a city lot or several acres. 








| 





Write: Backyard Farmer, 233 Bellis Street, Duluth 


3, Minnesota. 
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For Fruited Shrubs to Plant | 


From Page 501 


size of small cranberries, borne in flat ter- 
minal clusters. Sometimes they remain on 
the plants all Winter and other years, when 
food is scarce they may be taken early by 
the birds. 

Although blue fruits do not show up very 
well, the nannyberry, Viburnum lentago, 
should be mentioned, for it is a colorfully 
fruited native bush which grows everywhere 
in the East. Its clusters sometimes have 
green, red, blue and yellow fruits all in the 
same cluster. Regel’s privet with its profuse 
small, blue berries and the common privet, 
with its large terminal clusters of black 
berries are also worthy of note. 

The white-fruited snowberry and the 
gray-fruited bayberry bring to a close this 
enumeration of fruiting plants. All are good 
ornamentals. Some are of value several 
seasons of the year and al] have some spe- 
cia! spot in the garden where they can be 
grown to good advantage. Look these over 
and try to find some late this Fall, if you 
do not already know them. Then consider 
the possibilities of placing a few in your | 
own garden when the planting season comes 
around again to make your garden more 
colorful in Winter. 


Curing Clematis Troubles 


Clematis are my favorite plants but oc- 
casionally some get into difficulties. A wilt 
sometimes cuts them to the ground during 
protracted rainy spells. However, I have 
found a way to control it. If any are at- 
tacked, I cut them back to healthy tissue 
and remove all the infected leaves and ten- 
drils if they are entwined with healthy ones. 
Then I soak the soil with about five ounces 
of iron sulfate dissolved in four gallons of 
water. About a week later I feed with a 
little liquid nitrate of soda and I soon have 
healthy new shoots on the way up. Gener- 
ally, I work some bone meal and often some 
wood ashes into the soil in early Spring. I 
water if the season is dry but seldom ferti- 
lize during the Summer. I find it produces a 
soft, easily injured growth. In the Fall, 
however, I usually work in some organic 
fertilizer but use no manures. 

— Witson CarRUTHERS. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





DRIED FLOWERS — Large bouquet of mixed straw 
flowers, Baby’s Breath, Native flowers and grasses. 
$1.00. Long stemmed bouquet of cattails, bittersweet. 
native grasses and flowers, $2.00. 








CHRISTMAS WREATHS AND SPRAYS from sweet 
smelling native Fir balsam, beautifully decorated with 
herbs, berries and cones. Wreath made on 10-inch hoop, 
$1.00, 12- and 14-inch size, $1.50 and $2.00. Merry 
Gardens, Camden, Maine. 


McDADE DAYLILY SPECIALS — Offer No. 1, Au 
Revoir $5.00; Evening Star $5.00; Hope $5.00; Pep- 
permint Stick $2.50; Stripey $7.50; Welcome $7.50. All 
for only $18.50 — catalog value $32.50. Offer No. 2, 
Grace $15.00; Martie Everest $15.00; Southern Queen 
$15.00; Harold Patterson $10.00; all for only $35.00, 
catalog value $55.00. Or all plants listed in both offerings 
for only $57.00 — catalog value $87.50. Parry Nurs- 
eries (formerly Laurel Glen Nursery), Signal Moun- 
tain, Tennessee. 





MY GARDEN —the intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month 
it goes out to all parts of the world wherever English 
is spoken with a friendly message common to all who 
love flowers and gardens and its circulation is increasin 
rapidly in America. Beautifully illustrated in coiour an 
half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from MY GARDEN, 34 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, England. 





A BOX OF GAY GOURDS, all colors and shapes, 

beautifully polished, 10 for $1.50, 18 for $2.50, postpaid. 

ag Eager, 1126 Randolph Avenue, Milton, 
ass. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS — One year 
$3.00 — doz., $15.00 — 100. Two years old $7.00 — 
doz., $45.00 — 100. Three years $10.00 — doz., $75.00 
— 100. Varieties Rancocas, Rubel, Cabot, Jersey. The 
newer varieties Weymouth, Dixie, Atlantic, Pemberton, 
Burlington, are as follows— One year $6.00 — doz., 
$40.00 00. Two years $15.00 — doz. Four-year 
old varieties Rancocas, Jersey. $2.50 each, stand 36 
inches to 40 inches high. Thousands of plants. List sent. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 








BERRY PLANTS — Red, Black Raspberry, Boysen- 
berry, Dewberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, Pot 
Strawberry, Blueberry. List sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — 18 varieties now ready for 
call or immediate shipment. Send self addressed en- 
velope for fall list. Tinari Floral Gardens, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 





POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem for 
immediate consideration. Hamann Service, 608 Man- 
hattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





CHR YSANTHEMUMS — Field grown clumps ll 
newest varieties including English. Send for list. No 
junk. Omar Coles, Magnolia, N. J. 





HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 23, Box 488, 
Roscoe, Calif. 








FIVE DIFFERENT CHOICES Rocky Mountain 
Pentstemons, one dollar postpaid. List. Winter-garden 
material. Two Rivers Ranch, Rexford, Montana. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin 
Pennsylvania. 


hten a shady 
arm, Home, 





GREETING CARDS AND FOLDERS, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of YOUR OWN picture of house, 
— or other subject. With special wording if desired. 

an handle a few immediate orders. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. Tifft, 13 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


HELP WANTED 








FORMOSIANUM LILY — Glorious, fragrant, Easter- 
lily-like flowers August to October. One year bulbs of 
Formosianum give best success. Bloom next year. Plant 
now. 12 Selected bulbs $1.50; 25 $2.50; 100 $7.50 Post- 





id. William H. Wolff, 139 N. Highland Rd., 
Springfield, Pa. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — “The name | 
describes it!l’’ Samples 15¢. Year 50¢. (Quarterly.) 
Johnson, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 











POSITIONS WANTED | 





CARETAKER AND WIFE available for place re- 
quiring groundwork, driving, horses or other livestock, 
and housework, nursemaid, cooking, etc. Must have 

5- or 6-room living quarters. Mr. T. Cooper, 34 | 
Ledyard Road, West Hartford 5, Connecticut. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS. Wish to engage 
man, not past 45, who will himself work, who has 
knowledge and experience in complete care of trees, 
shrubs, lawns. Send photo; tell age, family, and expe- 
rience in various kinds of ground work. Albert G. 
Parker, Jr., President, Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER — Married, to live on 
small country place and have general charge of outside 
work. Must have some gardening ene, Apply by 
letter giving references to William C. Coleman, Post 
Office Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland, or tele- 
phone Lexington (Baltimore) 5481. 





FOREMAN SALESMAN WANTED immediately by 
outstanding Mass. company engaged in general tree 
care, large tree moving and planting. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Salary and commission. Box 75, c/o ‘*Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ne cal 


118th Annual Autumn 


Flower Show 
and 
46th Annual Show 
Chrysanthemum Society 


of America 
November 6, 7, 8 and 9 
THE HOURS: 
Thursday, 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday, 1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


a ae 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 
Admission 60 cents, tax included 


Free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 














Established 53 Years 


Use Shute's Rotted, MANURE 


Shredded Steer 


No better fertilizer at any price. 100 Ib. bag: ge 
Man $150 100 1b tee FOB. chipolog polae 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 

E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Line Lexington, Pa. Phone Lexington 216 











CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Write for new free catalog 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 




















ANDREW WILSON tac. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 
—_— DILATUSH 
Speciali 
Rt. 25 (near Teemu Robbinsville, N. J. 














Send for free < mples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable Millions in satisfact 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends wit 


garden. A style for ever , 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street 









November 1, 1947 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of New York 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


(Designs with Con- | 
struction Explanations) 


by MRS. CHESTER COOK 


In Charge of Flower Arrange- 
ments at The New England 


School of Home Arts, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


THURSDAY 
NOVEMBER 20, 1947 
at 2.30 p.m. 


* 


Complete Program of activities for 1947- 
1948 available upon request to the Secretary 














| Nov. 1. Kearny, N. J. Annual Chrysanthe- 

| mum Show of the Kearny and Arlington 

| Garden Club. 

| Nov. 1-2. Portland, Ore. Annual Exhibition 

of the Portland Chrysanthemum Society 
| in the Masonic Temple. 

| Nov. 2-9. Nationwide, National Flower 
Week sponsored by the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists. 

Nov. 3, 10-12. Orange, N. J. Judging Course 
at the Orange Lawn Tennis Club. 

| Nov. 6-9. Boston, Mass. Autumn Flower 
Show sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Nov. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums, Fruits & Vegetables of 
the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at the Horticultural Building. 

Nov. 7-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show at the Field House, Swarthmore 
College. 

Dec. 6. Boston, Mass. New England Re- 
gional Meeting, American Rose Society. 





Sponsored by the New England Rose | 





Hartford 3, Conn. 


Society, Hotel Gardner. 











i 

The P. ennsylvania ; 
2 aw ae Society 
i 

f 








(Organized November 24, 1827) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM | 
S Hy O NOVEMBER } 

7-8-9 { 
[Field House, Swarthmore College 
“SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA { 


ge IN Mecting 


Wednesday, November 19 
3 p-m. 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia 


(OPEN ONLY TO MEMBERS) 


ee 
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| For information address The Secretary 
} 389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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RARE ROSES 


“ROSES OF YESTERDAY," revised and enlarged 
CATALOGUE, 1948, describing many unusual roses, 
old and new, is now ready. Please send the customary 
25¢, deductible when ordering. 

California Roses are bigger and finer, and Spring is 
Nature's time for planting. 

“This is much more than a mere rose catalog. It is a breath 
of S ing, a song, a poem, an inspiration to all lovers of 
t beautiful. — American Rose Society, March 1947. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Dept. H, Watsonville, Cal. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy window kinds, along with rare | 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
i} in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 

















i} request. 
| REX. D. PEARCE | 


|) Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





|) 
GRO-QUICK ‘SECTRIC SEE? SER 


Ss 





CUT GERMINATION 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Coble for 
cold frames, plant t 








20 sq. ft. $5.35. SR. . 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. MONEY-BACK 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 


GRO-QUICK 358 w.nuron st. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis—One of the earliest 
and showiest of all garden lilies. 
3 for $2.00 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, Bex H, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 






























WILD BIRDS AUD (eee 10 YOUR GARDEN 







AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon a workshop 
> a ’ 





The Kardlett Itee Research Laboratories 


rh 


SCIENCE 
Is 
MAN’S 
GREATEST ASSET 
IN THE 
CARE 
AND 
PRESERVATION 
OF 
SHADE 
TREES 


; 


n practically every phase of man’s life, science, and the knowledge born of research has 

lazed the pathway toward progress and achievement. And, nowhere is this more trye 

than in the care and preservation of trees where Science—as exemplified by the unique 

work of the Bartlett Company and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories—hes been an 
important contributor to modern knowledge and advanced methods. 


Over twenty years ago the Bartlett Company, already renowned for many achievements in 
scientific tree care, recognized the limitations in existing scientific knowledge and facilities, 
and the need for scientific analysis and study of the innumerable insect enemies, plant diseases 
and other factors which yearly cause tremendous loss to shade tree owners. 
The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories were established under the guidance ot nationally- 
recognized scientists as a non-profit research organization devoted to the study of shade-tree 
problems. Although underwritten and supported by the Bartlett Company, the work is con- 
ducted for the benefit of all and the facilities open to all who are interested in shade tree 
welfare. In the Laboratories and over 200 acres of Experimental Grounds, Bartlett scientists 
are constantly striving to ascertain the ills to which trees are subject, and to find proper treat- 
ment for them. Here, in an atmosphere as striking as that of the most modern hospital, new 
equipment, materials and procedures are subjected to extensive study by the staff of pathole- 
gists, physiologists, and entomologists. Here the structure and growth of trees are studied, 
types and methods of feeding, soil conditions and other factors; here the numerous pleat 
diseases thaf attack trees are constantly investigated to determine their cause and their 
treatment; here are studied thousands of tiny insects that work their depredations—their life, 
habits and the methods of fighting their attacks. Here are also eon- 
ducted exhaustive experiments on pruning, spraying, sanitation, 
bracing and cabling, cavity work, lightning protection and root 
treatment, as well as the training of Bartlett dendricians. 


Each year these Laboratories add pages of scientific knowledge 
\ B ] W, to the book of shade tree care— an immediate contribution to 
e art ett ay society — and to the knowledge and experience of Bartlett personnel 
to enable them to best care for your trees the Bartlett Way — the 

Scientific Way. 


%, 
* THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE MXPERT CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Peterboro, N. H.; Gabe © 
aed Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; le, in, 


‘ae Pa.; Wi 


Va. ; Bluefield, Huntington, we Vv. 


im, Moneta =. Pitts, 


, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Gua, ears 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Ma: : As y % Marion, Ind.; Portemoarh, Ohio; Lynchburg, That 


SOME OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS 

IN SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE IN. 

TRODUCED BY THE BARTLETT 
ORGANIZATION 


901 
STEE! CABLE FOR CABLING 
First to introduce the use of steel cable 


Blight-resistant chestnut was de- 
veloped at —— Station. 


a cate TREE mt 





in property 
= auwient for scientific shode 
Oe ae 


ESTARLISHMENT OF BARTLETT 
SCHOOL OF TREE SURGERY 
1924 
LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
Introdwaton of the Bartlet system of 
lightamg protection. 
1926 
CAWTY TREATMENT 
Introdvetioe of Flexifd and the Bortiett 


First to successtuily weat o wee diseose 
by interne! h th 





Pr 


© STAMFORD, CONN. 


ld, Mass.; Danb . Hartford, 
* Ly ng at 
Chambersburg, C. _Pouehboepe. 








